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ABSTRACT . , , , . 

This report provides preschool and early elementary 
schoolteachers with a summary of current res- arch and theories on the 
social develo:pment of. young children, relating the findings of 
psychological studies to classroom practice in the areas of 
cooperative behavior, moral development, achievement motivation, and 
the 'dynaeics of peer interaction. Based on the idea that 
psychological research often provides a basis for the procedures that, 
teachers use in the classro'om; this report is designed to relate 
research findings to the practical issues teachers face in the 
classroom. For each. -topic, 3 types of information are presented: (1) 
Narrative discussions of psychological research in which the research 
findings presented are illustrated, with specific examples;. (2) a 
digest- of recommendations whicK chart specific classroom teaching 
techniques with a rationale based on pertinent research findings; and 
(3) a reference section to assist further study. (GO) 
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Giapter 1 . . . ^ 

Introduction =, • 



Hi? purpose of this report Is to provide preschool and early eleWnt^^ school 
teachers with a s^ary of current psychological research concerned with tKe social 
doielopraent of young children. Psychological research often provides a basis for pro- 
cedures- teachers i*se in the class^roomj. It is .difficult, however, for individual tea- 
chefs to keep up with the latest 'developments in psychological research; Even' when ^ 
rejeafdi filings are accessible, their relevance to classroom practices is often dif- 
ficult to detcrinine. [^is, report is designed to relate research findings to practical 



issues teachers face in the classroom. y - " / 

The report is limited to particular topics concerning <^ildi;eu's social behavior 
A coiiqpanion report, entitled "The Cognitive Development: of Young Children: A Report 
for Teaihers,," focuses ^ developmental changes in young children's ways of thinking, 
Tht two .reports were /rep ared as a joint project and share similar goals and formats. 

I . ■ - " ■ . * • . ■ •:• 

The reader is encouraged to use them together. - 

. ... _ ■ «, 

Basic Research and/practicatt Implications; A N ote of Caution 

Summarizing reseireh in psychology can be a risky undertaking. What seeias "true 
it, one point in tiipe often becomes "false" when new information becomes available or 
when new theories change the interpretation of old findings. Teachers are under- 
standably wary of dianging f ads in educational practice- fads which often .grow out of 
psychologists' changing conceptions, of the "truth" about child development." The 
preparation of this report has been guided by a desire to preser/e a cautious and 
moderate perspective on new research and theories, in order to minimize the dangers - 
or premature application of incompletely tested psychological conclusions. For. this 
reason, appealing and possibly effective procedures for dealing with children which 
ave not based on reliable findings of experimentarpsychological research have not 
^ b -yen. included. . ' . \ - 




Substantial problems arise in any attempt to formulate practical sxxg^estions 

- ■ *^ 

for lirofessionslls in one discipline based on research findings from anotliBr disci- 

rpline. Throughout this report, recommendations for teachers have been derived froTi 
logical extensions df experimental findings and classroom adaptations of experi- 

mental procedures. ' * ^ 

Some of the proposed procedures may prove unworkable in the classroom, even 
though they make sense from a psychological perspective. When evaluating potential 
applications of psychological findings ^ important point to remember is that, psy- 

; chological research is usually designed to derive probability statements about the 
behavior of groups of people. If ,a certain procedure is, on the avoxcige, more effec-. 
tive than another, it may be recdnunended here. It is quite possible, ho^frever^ that 

^individual children or teachers will work better with a procedure th'at is, oiT the 
average, less effective. Teachers must ultimately be the judges of what works best 
for them and their students. 

Hopefully, this report wi Unserve to stimulate teachers* thinking about what is 
happening in their classipoms, and' of fer' some insights into why some teaching strate^- 
gie.^'^seem to fail..and others are ccn?>istently successful.. • . 

Thr^e types of information are presented in this report. Ihe bulk of the i^eport 
is devoted to narrative discussions of psychological research on aggression, coopera- 
tive behavior, moral development, motivation to perform in school, and the dynr^raics 
of peer interaction. In these sections, research findings are presented anc^ 
exo;ained, and specific examples are provided to illustrate how^ihe psychoiogicai 
findings can- be applied to the classroom. . ' / 

A digest of recommendations precedes) each narrative section. The 4igests.» ^.rc 
prc-j!ared in a cliart format. They summarize practical suggestions togethei with sliorc 
rat ionales derived from psychological findings and provide^ bibliographic refcrenct-^^ 
ff/c nSdj.tional. reading. The digests serve as a brief introductory guide t:o topics 
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cxRiaine* in more detail, in. the .narrative sections. Their meaning may be more fulJy 
understood in "the context of 'the narrative, distussion. The reader may wish to revifw 
the digests again after completing" the narrative sections • 

' The extensive refer^ce sections concluding each chapter document sources of 
information and offer the reader a guide for further study. Citations in the narra^-- 
tive are keyed to the related references by number. Since the report covers psy- 
,chologicat> rather than ^educational research, the'.sqiirces reviewed have been pri- 
marily the professional experimental journals in developmental psychology. 

* "Teachers interested in' pursmng furiJier questions concerriinj; the dynamics of 
diildren's social development may find the following sources"'piti^iculoTly interest- " 

Hartup, W. 17. The Young Child: Reviews of Research , Volume 2. Washington, D.C.: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1972. 

• ** ' • 

. , and Smothergill, N. L. Tlie Young Child: "'Reviews of. Research , Volume 1, 

Washington, p.C: National Association for. the Education of Young Children, 
"'•■.1967. , • 

KTuniboltz, J. D. and Krumboltz, H. B. Changing Children's Behavior . Englewood 

Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. ' • ' , 

Tlfq,n)san]^ C. Skills for Young Children . Unpublished manliscript, Edna A. H?.U Child 
" Development Preschool Laboratories, Department of Human Developinent , The Univor 
• ' sity of Kansa-; , 'Law*rcnce, Kansas, .1972.^ j 



• . Chapter 2 ^: 

How Children Change tod Learn 

• ' , " * • \ 

• / Te^fiiers haye the important job of creating a total learning environment for ^ 
ycning children. Children spend a great deal of time -at sdiool,. and during that time 
4hey are continually learning, whether'what is learned is planned by the teacher or 
rot. School, can .provide not only. an opportunity for intellectual instruction, but 
also a sitpponive space in whidi. children can^deyelop, practice, and perfect both 
.GOgjiitivR and social skills. .Ah awareness of the learni^ig principles described by . 
"psychologists can V^P teachers' produce an effective environment for learning. The_ 
following 'discussion of the ways children learn provides a general frameworK '2ov ^' 
vnderitanding.the balance of the report. The principles outlined' here are applied,, i 
in detail to specifiic' types of social behavior in the following chapters of the 
report. - - ■ - 

Children Interpret Events in the Context of Their Own Experience 

'Children arc not passive recipients of knowledge, shaped like lumps of clay by 
powerful -envlroiijrifental forcei. 'children -^ijstantly act upon their environment,, 
c'langing it in variousV'ays and gathering experience which they interpret and iute- ^ 
grate according to their current level of understanding; The same event can mean, 
radically, different things^ children at different levels 'of development who have 
different experiential histories, Suppose a teacher, losing patience, shouts in a ^ 
loud voice, "rv'4 had enoughi You go -sit down and.be quiet?" John, who has.nevey 
been shouted at«by an adult, may be deeply hurt. He may assume not only that he ho£ 
dr.ne soinething to irritate the teacher, but also that he himself is an evil person. 
Mf;ry. whose mother shouts at her- a great deal, may just tune out 'the .teacher's loud 
voice and go on about her business. Peter, a slightly more mature child, may uftdcr- 
SY.and that something he has done has upset the teache"r , who is reacting -out, of anger.. 



Peter wijl neither take^ the reprimand^ as an attack on his personal worth, nor will 
h€| ign</re it. Rather, he will be nble to evaluate the episode in a broader context 
of" intefparsonar relationships. . " ^ *" . T ^ 

Experiences which stretch childrenJs. comprehension without greatly exceeding 
their level of sophistication are effective learning situations , in part because 
such events are most likely to engage a child/ s attention* Children become inter- 
ested becaus^e of thie nature of the task and its relationship to their own develop- 
mental mel*' Events which are completely familiar and well understood are likely - 
* to W i^ored. Events which are so unusual as. to be iricomprehenbible are likely to 
^ b^ active ly avoided or nisinterpreted* Children entejihg preschool for the first 
tiiSd"> for example,' may 'ignore the. building blocks and go directly to the more fam- 

iliar crayons; .Only by Tabserving other children. playing with blocks will they begin 

• • ' ■ ' ■ . . " \ 

to tmderstand how "blocks can be related to their own play interests (3, 5, 6,' 8). \ 



Children Learn by Observing Others 
^ . One of the^estsiWays- tp learn .how people behave is^ to watch -them. Young chll- ' 

' .dren are. avid people-watchers. From their observations- they learn how io perform ntw 
* behaviors and they 'develop expectations concerning the consequences of their actions 
Whether or" not children will actually perform behaviors, they have learned by watching 
other peoplf depends on "many factors,' including the personal characteristics, of Jhe 
rr.odel, what happens as a result of the model's actions, whether the child^.s owa 
, situation is perceived to be simlar to the model's, and whetj^e* the activity is, 
within the child's present range of ability. Teachers can be particularly effeci:iy«E 
models s,ince, in general, children are' most likely to imitate people they know and • 
• ' li^Q and people who are powerful controllers of desired resources. Peers are also 
°~ effective models, 'since children often imitate people they consider to be like ther.- 
Sel-ves (1, 2; 4).. ° . ' .***•■ 



^Idrcu^garn froin the Consegtiences of The ir Behavior ' . 

jfs ChildtenVs behavior^always results in a consequence from the environment, 
whether'^or not a teacher has planned for t)ie consequence to occur. Ihe way each 
child interprets these consequences, will have a strong influence on whether the 
child Vill engage in similar behaviors .in, the future. 

■ Psychologists -"have classified conseq'fence^ of behavior according to their 
'effect on subsequent .behavior. Consequences which tend to cause behaviors to * ^ 
reoccur are called posijtive reinforcements; consequences which tend to suppress the 
* occurrence of behavior are referred to as punishments. Teachers" often assume that" 
any pleasant -event is a positive reinforcejnent, and that any unpleasant event is a 
punishment!' When psyQhologists use these teitfts,; howev^r,r tney refer to the effect 
of the consequence on beha^'or, and- not to an evaluation of th? event as j»lea3ant or 

^unpleasant'in itself. In fact,^a single event may havfe distinctly different effects 

•* * * 

on. different children in different situations. Patting. a child on the back, for 
f- ' ■ •■ . ' • )■ . 

example, may encouyage some children to continue their activity, while it may cause 

other cfifi-ldren to stop wHat they*' are , doing. , live only way teachers can be sure -of 

tho effect of aiiy consequence is to observe the pRiid's ip>actioiL:|o^it. 

" Consequences affect behavior in two distinct ways. — One function of conse- 

qnences is^ to tell children whether-^5^ot they are doing the right thing. Infprma-. 

» * • 

.ti^n feedback is critical to almpst all leavninjg. Feedback is most effective when . 
jt immediately follows a child's attempt. ^Children quickly forget what they hav^a- • 
done, and need to know whether an action is right or wrcng ^before they have for- * 
gotten what that action was, " * . ' . . 

,The second function of consequences is to provide motivation %q perform "XJrr^to 
avoid performing arr action. In many instances a single event 'provides both fefedback 
on the correctness of an action, and a pleasant or unple^isant consequence^which 
infiueuces" tho chiid»s desire^ to' repeat that action in the future. . A tea=->ier'o 



"that's right" not only gives necessary information about the child's performance, 
"but also "nay make the child feel good for havirig earned the teacher's approval. Of - 
course, the effect of any event on a child's behavior depends oa the child's own 
interpretation of the event. A child who dislikes a particular. teacher may try to 
avoid doing things which earn that teacher's approval. 

^The reinforcements which affept a chila's behavior, fall., into three general cate- 
' mtiosi 'intrinsic, social, and ntaterial. — Many activities are- pleasurd>le in then-" 
selves, and thus provide intrinsic reinforcevftent. Reading a good book or solving «a 
puzzle provide their own rewards. Certain psychologists, elaborating on the ideas 
oif Jean Piaget, place great ,einphasis bn^e child's inborn desire to learn and expei/: 
.ence' new things-, to solve j)roblems and master skills for the pure pleasure of prac- 
ticing, mastering, and conquering a problem. The motivating power of the fun inher- 
ent in the process of doing something is often supplemented by built-in feedback on - 
successful completidn. of a task. Putting together a puzzle' is an interesting 
"^cctivity in/ itself. There is an extra -^kick, however, whpn each piecs successfully 
settles in place and^a great, feeling of satisfaction when the whole is assembled 
(3, S, 8; 10). % '. 

In addition to reinforcement emanating from various activities, tTie social ^ 

* ^ . ^ ■ . . ' ' ^ 

onviTonment is constantly delivering reinforcement to children. In a classroom, 

' ' . . " ' • . ■ . ' \ ' ■ ! . 

' 'attt^ition from teachers and peers has a powerful effect on children^is activities* 

hi fact,- adul^, ■ and other children often unwittingly attend to (and thus 

re'.n£orce) behaviors that are disruptive and undesii:able. Even a negative reaction 
Tron a teacher constitutes a form of attention which may increase the likelihood • 
' tl'at an unde-^irable behavior will reoccur. Teachers can take advantage. of the young 
-child's susceptibility to social reinforcement 'by attending to all efforts children 
aiak^e in the rigjit direction, and ignoring their less desirable actions whenever pos- 
sible. • . 



Soaio children, however, may be relatively indifferent to the teacher's attention 
and approval* ' Under these circumstances, ;tangible materiaJl irewards or tokens which 
can be accumulated to earn rewards and special privileges can provide powerful 
alternatives to Intrinsic or social reinforcement. 

One problem with providinV rewards not usually found in the classroom situation 

is that childrenvvery quickly become aWare of the rules o£ the game. When tho 

rewards stop abruptly, behaviors which have not become intrinsically reinforcing tend 

to drop back^tk their original low level of occurrenceXlhis effect c% be minimized 

by spacing out rewards, before eliminating them completely X When rewards for^a par- 

ticul^i^J>el\ayiOx\ are gridually decreased, children will engage in" that activity for 

lohger and longeiperitods of time ^th .no external reward. Intensive social or mate- 

rial reinforcement is best rese^ed for occasions when a child needs help learning a 

skill to the point where pract/cing it becomes fun, or increasing a social behavior 

(such as "playring cooperatively with other children), so that natural rei^iforcers in . 

the situation can take over.' ' % , 

\ . , . ^ ' ■ ^ 

Using Learning. Principles- in the Classroom ^ \ 

These. learning principles^ are discussed in .more detail in later ^sections of the 
report. However, teadhers may. find the following pointers useful in considering how 
to structure the environment in, their classrooms most effectively. (7, 9). • 

To help children leaxn a r.ew behavior, or increase the frequency of, a useful behavior 
, they, do not often engage in: ^ 

1. Observe carefully to determine what events are reinforcing for each par- 
ticular child. Wat activities, toys, and forms of attention, does the 

' I ' * 

' " ,hiia enjoy most? Who is the child's favorite teacher? Who is the 

child's- favorite friend? 
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Zi Arrange for immediate reinforcement to follow ea^i successful performance 
of the desired behavior. For example, Lee; who habitually throws her coat 
on the floor, is learning to hang it up- Each time Lee hangs up her coat, 
a teacher might comment, ''Good for you, you remembered to hang up your 
coat. Now you can play with the, play dough J' It may take several days 
until Lee has learned to hang up her coat automatical Vy, wid many rein- 
forcements may be. necessary. 

3, Provide verbal cues, or suggestions, to help the child identify situations 
wh^re tie"" new behavior is appropriate and to serve as a reminder. 

A -teacher might say, ''Lee, you almost forgot to hang up your coatl" or, 
"As soon as you hang up' your coat, you can play with the play dough." 

4. Arrange for the child to see favorite individuals peffoiming .the desired 
behavior., Lee can be present while teachers hang up. their coats. Teachers 
can comment on other children* s behavior, saying "Pam and Mike are hanging 
up their coats." 

5. Reinforce the child for increasingly successful steps in the right direc- 
tion'. Avoid expecting the child to perform an entire action sequence cor- 
rectly the first time before receiving a reward. If Lee is a very young 
child, hanging up her coat may be a difficult procedure. In teaching h$r 
this skill, teachers might first reinforce her for getting the coat in her 
locker, then for getting some portion of the coat on a hook, and finally 
for actually hanging the coat on the hook 'neatly. 

6, When the child has masstered the new skill and is performing it at appro-, 
priate times, gradually decrease the reinforcement. When Lee has consis- 
tently remembered to hang her eoat xxp neatly without reminders, teachers 

< 

can reduce their specific reinforcement to every other day, then once a 
-week. Eventually no specific reinforcement may be needed^ 




Teachers might occasionally make general statements such as, "I'm glad 
you are remembering to hang up your coats. Jt certainly makes the room 
look heater/' 

ft 

help children stop performing maladaptive behaviors; 

1. Restructure the situation so that the child receives no positive reinforce- 
ment for performing the activity. In some cases, the behavior. in question 

• will increase in rate before it decreases, so be sure to give the proce- 
dure enough time to take effect. Remember that reinforcemei\t delivered 
intermittently strengthens .the behavior and inakes it more difficult to 
get rid of. Fqr example,* at snack time Jphn. consistently jumps up from 
his seat, shouts, ''Me firsti'' and grabs his snack. The teacher can ignore 
John, passing the snack only to children who are quietly fitting in their 
places. The teacher might comment, ''Bob is sitting so quietly that 1%^ 
think I will give him his snack first. John gets no snacl^ as long as he. 
is jumping &nd shouting. 

2. Arrange for reinforcements to follow behaviors^which we incompatible 
with the undesirable behavior ♦ ^ The teacher can coinnent, 'UJJhen you are/ 
sitting quietly, John, you may have some snack/' As- soon as John stqps 

w V 

shouting and sits down, the teacher can take advantage of this good b'cha^ 
vior by immediately passing him the snack whiJe praising him for sitting, 
quietly., 

3. Arrange for mild but effective unpleasant consequences -to follow particu- 
larly negative behaviors. Such consequences should follow naturally from 
the situation wherever possible. If John, for example, begins to jump 
and shout once he has his snack, the teacher can remove the snack. 



Actively ignore a child who is misbehaving while simultaneously attending 
to\a child who is behaving appropriately. Such active ignoring is espe- 
cially effective if the observant .tead\er immediately f&cuses attention 
on the ignored child as soon, as he 0/ shA stops misbehaving > ^'When snack 
is fitiished, John may continue to jiimpSandv shout while the teacher- is 
trying to explain .spiitething to the group>NsjrheiJ^^ the 
group in an interesting conversation or activity, pointedly ignoring 
•John until the r^omerit ho quiets dcwn, ^ 
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\^ Digest of jRetommendations 
Sug gested Teaching Techniques Rationale 



Selected References 



To minimize aggression in the 
classroom: . . - 
1; Provide ^^ufficient space 
so that diildren. are not 



over* 



crowd^< 



vf^c Proviiie sufficient mate- 
ri.als so that children. 

• : ■ / 

can keep busy vdtltQtlt com- 



r 



petmg for recmfieees-r- 

:f. niiminater^oys which sug- 
ge5x aggressive themes for 
piay, such as guns ^^^^ toy 
soldiers, and batman or 
batgirl costumes* 



Sufficient space may eliminate Bandurfi, 1973; 
accidental pushing, and shoving ^ Shantz and 
that can lead to retaliatory ^Voydanoff, 1973 
aggression* Young children do ^ \ 
not disting^iish between acci- 



dental and purposeful attacks* 

Children involved in cohstruc- 
tive activities may be less 
likely to behave aggressively. 



Davi^z, 1952 ^ 



Toys associated .with aggression Bandura, 1973; 



may elicit aggressive behavior. 
Chi:j.dren who play games with 
aggressive themes also tend to. 
engage ih^more non-^ thematic 
aggression, 



Berkowitz,^ 1972; 

4 

Fesiibach, 1956 
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Suggested Teaching Techniques 



Rationale 
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4. Do not allcM an aggressor 
to bjenefit- from aggres- . 
sive acts. ; ^ 



Children rewarded for aggrest Bandura, 1973; 
sion Jearn^that aggression pays, Patterson, Littman, 

off* Other children in the and Bricker, 1967; , 

' : . - - ' \ i 

groiip will be more liKely to 'Feshbach and Feshbach. 

imitate- the aggreissive child if- 1972 

that child's aggression- is ^ 

rewarded. ■ 



5. Step between aggressor 
ar*^- victim, ignoring 
aggressor while attend- 
ing to victim. 



--^'This action prevents the 



aggr*soir^ from obtaining 
either the rewaifd of, victim 



Bandura and Walters , 
1965; finkston,. Reese, 
LeBli?ncy and Baer, 



subMssion or ^the .reward of 1973; Scott, Burton" 
teacher' attention. rv0h^^ldren*" and farrow, 1067 
r^re likely to imitate the tea- 
cher's demonstration of con- ^ 



C*. Suggest to the victim , 
v.'ays of dealing with the 

• ?.ggressor, for example, 
tell the victim to say to 
the aggressor, "No hit- 
ting'\ or I'm playing with 
this now." » 



cevn for 5">r:'3one in need. \ 

Victim cah^ practice and model Patterson, Littinnn^ 
assertive but nonaggressive and Brickor, 1967j 
•i^eii^^r. A victim who does Slaby, 1974 • ' 
not submit is less likely to 
be . attacked in the future.• 



• ' * O 
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Sugg ested Teaching Techniques 



Rationale 



Selected Referencss 



7. Intervene in a potentially 
aggressive situation before 
aggression occurs, encour- 
aging children to use non- 
aggressive verbal methods 
to solve, conflicts • Pro- 
vide verbal alternatives 
for chi Idren who cannot ■ 
. think of them on their own^ 
e.g. , ."Teil him, ^'m play- 



ing wfth-^this now; I* or/ 

"You can ask him^ trade 

. » i . . ' 

with you." .^Praise the* chil- 
dren's, use of- verbal alter-" 



Children who have alternative 
responses readily available 
are less likely to resort to . 
aggression ta get what they 
want^ A.-chiid. who asks for an 
object is more likely to 
receive cooperation; , a chjLld who 
grabs the object is more^ likely 
to elicit retaliatory aggres- 
,sion. Teacher- reinforcement can 
increase children's use of non- 
aggressive solutions, to int».r- 
personal prob lems • 



Slaby, 1974; 
Spivack arid Shure, 
•1974. 



r4aT:ives, the':peer coopera- 

tion that may follow, or 

/dh0 .acceptance, of "no" for 
* * 

an answer. 



8. lio^el a r^asoni^d/ coopera- 

> 

tiyc, nohacgr^ssive 
approach to social con- 

.^^^licts. 



Gii Idren imitate behavior of 
people they like and people 
who" gre powerful • Ihey often 
adept teachers- behaviors. 



Bandura and Walters 
1963; Scott, ^rton^ 
'and Yarrow, 1967 
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Su ggested Teaching Techniq^v 
9./ Discuss and demonstrate 
. alternative problem- 

solving Methods at times. 
/ when saggression is not 
/'occurring. 

:10. Cmsistently/attend to 

raid" reinforce all coopera^ 
•tive behavior. 



Rationale 



\ — : 

Lectures following an aggres- 
sive incident may. serve as 
rewarding attention to the 
aggressor. Children aware of 
alternative behaviors can choose 
a nonaggressive solution. 
: * * 

Cooperati^on may be incompatible 
with aggression. Children con-, 
sistently reihfprcecl for coopera- 
tive behavior are likely to.^- 
increase cooperative inter- 
act ions. while simultaneously 
decreasing aggressive behavior. 



Selected References 



Bandura, 1973; « 
^Chittelden, 1942; 



. SpiVabk and Share, 
1974 



' Altman, 1971; Brown 
•and Elliot, 1965; 
Goodletj Gbodiet, 
and Dredge, 1970; 
Harris, Wqjf, and 
Baer, 1967; Risley 

■ and Baer, 1973; 
Slaby and Crowley, 
1975 



II. Attend to cooperative 
verbal statements. 



Attention to cooperative 'verbal • 
statements is likely to increase 
actual cooperative behavior, 
while decreasing aggression* 



Parke,. Ewall, and 
Slaby, 1972; Slaby, 
1975; Slaby and 
Crowley, 1975 



f/u^g' QSted teaching Techniques' 



Rationale 



Selected References 



12, 



13. 



Avoid physical punishment Use of physical punishment pro- 
for aggression. * . vides a model of aggression and. 

legitimizes the use^.of force,. 
Children observing such tech- 
niques are likely to use thfem 

e 

- " " for resolving their own con- ' 

' ^ ■ f licts. 

Do not .eilcourage children. Children encouraged to be 
to redirect aggressive aggressive toward inanimate 
behaviof toward inanimate . objects are likely to be 

aggressive toward other 
people. 



objects. 



Bandura^ 1973; 
Berkowitz, 1973 



Bandura, 1973; 
Berkowitz, 1973; 
Mallick arid 
McCandless, 1966; 
Walters and Brown^" 
1963 



••Betty and Michael are fighting again,, but what" can you expect from such 
aggrossive children/' Attributing children's Aggressive behavior to the fact that 

thev are "aggressive*- is a particularly destructive' form of circular reasoning. 

.... • . • . 

Children learn to perfoirm aggressive behaviors, such as kicking, hitting, and biting, 
and they learn to identify situations where these behaviors will have rewarding 
results. An important first, step in dealing with children's aggression is to specify 
e::actly what children do to evoke the label *'aggressive»'| . ^. . 

Most people agree that aggressive behavioT/lnvolves actions which may*result xn^ 
physical, or psychological injury to another individual. 'This definition of ag^gres- 
nion does not include assertive behavior, such as standing up for one's ?igbts in a 
noiihostile way. Aggressive acts include physical behaviors "such as hitting^ pushing, 
and kicking; verbal acts such as shouting insults, making threats and calling names; 
and destruction of another's :property. - 

Many cases are not clear-cut. IVhether or not ari act is labeled ag^ressiye 
involves a social judgment made by the observer, who is influenced by sTociety's norm$ 
and by his or her private belief system. One observer watching two boys wrestling, ^ 
for cxainple, might conclude that they were just "fooling around,*' while another might 
deci'ic they were showing unwarranted aggression (5). 

Aggressive behavior usually involves expenditure of a great deal of energy. 
Actions which are considered innocuous in a mild form may. 6e labeled aggressive v;hen^ 
pex;Cormed with ^ore force, ^even though the form of the action did not change. A 
-jcntlc pat can turn into a hit, an affectionate hug can become a tackle, depending 
on the vigor of the activity. Children who often become excited or children who are ■ 
generally characterized by a high level of activity are often labeled aggressive 
i)ecjiuse of the intensity of their behavior (33). . , 



In deciding whether or not to consider a particular behavior an act of aggres- 
siorii observers often attempt to take into account the intent behind the act, Acci- 

♦ * M ^ 

dentally tripping and falling against someone is' not usiually considered aggressive^, 
t^hilo a deliberate push is. Trying to uncover the "real" intentions underlying a 
given act can be quite difficult, howeyer. . • . 

Suppose Shirley pushes Pat off a tricycle. Did Shirley really mean to hurt Pat, 
-or^d-she just want the trfcycle? In cases like this, a debate about the "real" . 
iiioUyatiori may be superfluous, IVhat^is important is, the behavior which has injured 
Pat, In ah attempt to minimize judgments of intent and their inhjerent ambiguities, ^ 
psy biologists investigating aggression have usually focused on the overt form of*^ 
behaviors which can*" potentially injure another person,. 

In determining ways of dealing with children' 5 aggression, it is important to 

• place, aggression in its proper context as one of several types, of social interaction; 
-Aggression is both a means ,of solving interpersonal conflict ^and a powerful way of 

getting reaction from the^social environment. If children can develop a repertoire 
0.C social skills that provida them with many alternative methods for resolving con- 
.llicts and producing interesting reactions from the environment i they are less likel> 

o 

to resort to aggressive behaviors (21,. 46).. 

Ihe following sections of this chapter wirL>,discuss the ways cHildren learn how 
and when to behave aggressively, th"e ki^nds of situations which are likely to provoko 
ar^.^xessive responses, and methods teachers can use to minimize aggression in their 
classrooms. 

Ho w Do Children Learn Annressive Behavior? 

Aggressive behavior is learned behavior. Children are continually learning new 
. and iiniDroved ,ways to punch:, kick, aijd push each other by watching other children and 
iif3uXt5^an<l-by trying o-r; he-.; fomK> of ogjircosion to, find out what worlds best. 



Cnildren also learn that in many cases the use' of aggression pays off. If the cowboy 
en television hits the bad guy hard enough', the. hod guy won't bother him %ny more, 
lii- school, the children who push' and hit the hardest usually get their own way.^ 

Children learn aggression by observing. Every day childfen^avo proWded exam- 

?aes of the use of aggression to. solve interpersqnar probleins. . Ther.e is ?i growing • 
body of evidence which indicates that such examples are taken to Heart (5). Evfery 
parent who uses physical punishment i3 demonstrating the v^e^ of physical ag^g'^ss^c:*- ; 
end is, in fact, likely to have children Who behave aggressively. Parents who spank^ 
.their children, for aggressive behavior may produce children who are honaggressive 
^around 4;heir parents, but such children are likely to use aggression themselve^s wh6n 

V . . ■ - ..... 

interacting with their psers (5, 10, 11, 39). Children not only learn how 'to perforin 

aggressive acts, but also Wvien to. perform them. ■ , • ^ 

Television programs, from Saturday morning cartoons to the evening news, pi^ovide 

children with. an extensive how- to-do-it course in aggression. Several studies havf 

demonstrated that after watching aggressive acts performed on film or television 

children tend to view aggression as a successful form of social interaction and tb 

behave more * aggressively with their peers. Children will imitate specific agizressive' 

actions that they have never perfoxmed before, such as hitting with a hammer held 

high over the head. The models who elicit this imtation may be adults, children, 

,or cvon cartoon models attacking cither inanimate objects or other people. Jli^re it 

no evidence supporting the commonly held view that watching aggression enal)les chil- 

dron to release "pent-up hostility*' which otherwise might result in aggressive beha-^ 

vior. On the contrary, viewing aggressive incidents incri^ases children's knowledge . 

* * 
of how to perform aggressive acts, and reduces their inhibitions against behaving 

aggressively themselves (S, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 23, 25, 26, 27). . 

Some people feel tliat aggro^:ion cn television will have no aggression-eliciting 

crjTccts if the agyrcssor gei:s !)is "just deserts'' in the end. One problem with tiiis. 

00 025 ■ ■ ' 



view is that very young children orten do not understand the connection between 

events in 'a^ television program whicli are separated by a complicated story line and 

several commercials. Tlie. fact that the' villain goqs-'to jail at tlie^.end of a half 

hour, chase may be considered a completely separate event from the gory murdei*^ ?ucccs5- 

fully conjmitted at the beginning of the program (IS), - Children who undefrstand that 

v.n aggressive model has been punisheci may riot immediately iiidtate the model's beha- 

Vior. If specifically offered a reward for showing what the model did, however, chil 

.drcn* .can often correctly demonstrate thp model's Aggressive actions. Even' when an 

aggressor Hs punished, then, children can still ^'learn new:f6rms oi: aggressive beha- 

. vxot sim]^4y by observing them. Wliether or not they, will adopt these new forms of 

aggression depejids on what they expect to happen as a result of their own aggressi(^n 

in nny given situation (2). ! ' . 

Exposure to aggressive incidents also tendfe to increase a. child* 5 tolerance for 

aOgrcssipn in others. In one study (18), third and fourth gtaders^saw a movie ijnd 

then Watched a videotape of two younger children whom* they believed to be playing in 

. ah empty room. The children were instructed to^seek adult help if the younger chil- 

"TiTri gbtjtnto trouble. Tliose '^babysitters" who, had previously seen^a^yi^lcnt cowboy 

film toleiatcd higher levels of aggression in their charges before seekihg hel? than 
. . f . ^ ' . ^ ■ ■ • 

^ cHl<Jren | VD had seen i neutral film. ' • ' 

»' ■ ' * 

Children learn aggression through practice and reward, — ^Children are ofteri^ 
xcwaxded for their own aggressive behaviors. Aggression usually provokes a subslon- 
tial reaction from the environment. » Witlf a single aggressive act a child can cauce 
other ddldren to cry, shout, and run; adults to move quickly and talk loudly; cbjects 
to fly through the air and crash with a satisfying thud. Cven if a child receives r.o 
irate'rial benefit from an agp,i5ssive act, causing such a pronounced dii;turbance can 
be reinforcing in itself ♦ , 



In an extensive observational study of preschool children's free play (33), 
^80 percent of children's aggressive behaviors were directly reward^ 
Victims gave up objects to their attackers, cried, -or ran off and left the territory 
•to the aggressor. Vrtien an aggressive act was successful, the aggressor was more 

o 

likely to attack the same victim in the same way again. Many children started the ; 
year at school with low freciuencies of aggressive behavior, A.^ they observed the 
agsressive activities of other children, and frequently became victims themselves, 
they boga,n,to adopt^fensive aggression strategies- If their defensive aggression 
was successful in warcttng off attackers,, these children began to initiate aggressive 
attacks. The incidence of aggressive behavior .among these children! increased drama- 
tically over the course of the year. The combination of observing peer aggression 

an-i being rewarded for their own aggressive activities had\taught them how and when 

* ' • ' ^ • \ . 

-^to fee aggressive. Initially nonaggressive diildren who were unsuccessful in their 

atfirnpts at aggression- did not increase their aggressive behavior. They leam^d..^ 

* . ^ ■ . * " ' ^ " 

that, for them, aggression did not pay off. * y * " 

Contrar)' to popwlar beliefs , children' encouraged to behave aggressively toward 
ip^nimate objects are likely, to .try out the aggressive skills learned in th:^se situ, 
'cions-on their peers. In one study, 7-yearrolds boys who received rewards ^fWjJuncI- 
Ing a rubber .clown wer^' more aggressive toward peers both in a competitive g^V and ^ 
in a free play situation (47). In another study, 5- and 6-yeir-old boys who weXe ' 
rewarded foi^oressing 1i Jsvel vigorously were more aggressive toward peers than boys 
rowafded for-|reSsing the lever gently (48). Rewarding aggression even :in the innocu 
ous context af dop. play' gives children an opportunity to perfect aggressive sVili 
wldch. may ^eventualjy be lised against peers. 

' iVhg.t Conditions Jepd t^ .Elicit Aggressive Behavior? > 

nven,thour;h chiU'ren Have V.sterod a variety of aggressivo behaviors, . 

■ , ' S ' • ' . • 

whof.^.'Qr 'or-^t thcy pertor.n aggressive icto is detftrinin^d by factors within any 
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particular situation* Studies comparing children's aggressive behavior in school, at 
home, and in the laboratory. have found that the same children a!re likely to show 
extxemely different amounts, of aggressive befiavior in different situations (20, 32, 
40). A. child who terrorizes friends in the backyard at home may not use aggressive 

.behaviors at school. . : . 

Past experience determines how children will respond to emotionally arousing 
inci'Jents^ — Some psychologists have maintained that all aggression is caused by fruS- 
tration, A frustrating experience, such as being prevented from reaching^ a goal, may 
indeed provoke Sh emotional reaction, which may in turn energize a high- intensity ^ 
response* Since aggressive acts do involve a great deal of energy, they may be more 
likely to occuir following frustration than relatively passive activities. Research 
has indicated, however, that past experience influences exactly how children v;ill 
direct the em6tional energy aroused by frustration (14, 17, 20) . 

The classic study of the effects of experience on responses to frustration 
involved 7- to 9-year-old children attending a summer camp (17). Half of the children 
spent seven sessions playing aggressive games. In one such game the individual cov^t 
ing a spot on the floor when the buzzer sounded was the winner. All types of aggres- 
Giyo behavior were praised and encouraged. The remaining children spent their ses- 
sions engaging in constructive, cooperative activities such as drawing murals and 
coTT.T^leting jig saw puzzles together. Following these sessions all of the children 
were given candy bars and shown the beginning of a movie. In the middle of the movie 

''the experimenter stepped in, took away the candy, and moved the children to another 
roovn where they were allowed to play freely with a standard set of toys. Although 
all children had e::perienced the S8tr.e frustrating event, their reactions to this fnis- 
tr?Tion differed radically. Children who had played angressivc games behaved more 
ag^^re ssive ly following frustration; cliilcren who had enga^^od in cooperative activities 
t-hcved m'^re con s tru ctively. Fi».stration per se dcen not automatically elicit aggros- 

• ■ 0CO28 
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' ChlJdrcxi tisQ aggression to rotsJlate. Accidental or purposefuT^jc^ical attacKs 

can provoke aggrer cive responses f^rom the vicxims (20) • Preschool children Who are 

freqiient, victims tend to increase >heix level of aggressive behavior (33). 

^ ... 

Young children find it difficult to take into account the intentions of another 
rliyjLvidual; and they may respond aggressively even to an accidental shove, tit is 
inportant that children in group settings have enough space to carry on their activi- 
ties without the accidental physical conflicts which may provoke aggressive retalia-^ 
tion. In one study, 7-, 9-, and 12-year old boys were asked how they would.xespond 
to an aggressor in a variety of story situations. The 7-year-olds chose to retaliate 
v;ith aggression whether the attack in the story was intentional or accidental, while 
thi^ 9- and 12-year-olds responded less aggressively to an accidental attack than to ' 
an intentional one (41) . 

Emphasizing the unintentional nature of an attack may help children rsfrain from 
retaliating in kind. In one study, thiy<i graders prevented from winning a prize by 
the clumsy behavior of another child w^re given a chance to either help or hurt that 
child in performing a similar task. IVhen the experimenter explained that the frus- ' 
trator*? actions were accidental, children were less inclined to choose a response 
which would hurt the frustrator (30). 

The setting can provoJzo aggression. Even in the absence of direct provocat5.on, 

elek^nts in the immediate envircnrr.snt which have beyn associated with aggression in ; 
tho past may induce children to behave more aggressively. Objects which encourage 
play with aggressive themes, for example, may also increase the level of aggression 
in general. In one study (19) groups of 5- to 8-year-old children participated in 
piny sessions. Some of the sessions included stories, records, and toys revolving 
arcuad agg-ircssive tliemes such as cowboys and Irdions, soldiers, and pirates, while 
others revolved around neutral themes such as trains, circuses, farms and stores. 
Chllc/^on playing>':.tb t;»f;5:(:S'.ive toys cnyagod in more inappropriate agsression 
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unrelated to the theme of the play than children playing with neutraLtoys, 
Aggressive toys can elicit aggrt^ssive behavior. 

Children are more likely to be aggressive in settings where they have been - 

V - 

rewarded for aggression in the past. The sight of a previous victim, for example, 
may in itself, be. a .sufficient stimulus, for attack. Victims who have cried, giv^jn 
itp an object, or withdrawn-^in the past are more likely to be attacked again (33). 

Noninterfelrence by an observing adult^ seems to be interpreted by young children 
as approval for aggressive acts (11). In one study (42), pairs of preschool boys 
played together during two successive sessions. Wh^ an adult passively sat and 
watched the boys play in the first session, the boys behaved more aggressively in 
the second session. Boys who played by tlieraselves in the first session played less 
aggressively in the second session. The adult's passive attention apparently served 
to encourage aggression. 

Aggressive words can provoke physical aggression. Several studies have demon- 
> strated that children rewarded with adult attention and praise for making aggressive 
Statements not jonly make more aggresrive statements but also tend to engage in more 
ph ysical aggreSjsion (28, 29, 31, 44, 45). 

L'cv; Can Teachers Minimize Children's Aggressive Behavior? 



Many different methods for dealing with aggression have been advocated by child 
development specialists. Research evidence clearly indicates that some of these 
methods have a good probability of success, while others may either fail to af'oct 
aggression at all, or may actually increase its occurrence. 

One populaij idea iwhich has not been supported by the evidence is that there in 
an ''aggressive drive'' which wells up inside an individual and must be rele^Lsed peri- 
odically. This emotional release has been called catharsis. Advocates of this phil- 
os^op: V maiTitain that cUildron should be allowed to "express their hostility" and 
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••drain their aggressive drive'' by watching agg^ssive films, reading ^^ressive 
stories, and engaging in ''harmless" types of aggressive activity (11). 
Tliey believe that a child who hits other children should be encoiiraged to hit a pillcur 
or doll instead; a child who kicks other children should be encouraged ^6, k^ck a tree 
or table instead. Kicking a tree supposedly helps a child get rid of the bad feel- 
ings inside, reducing his or her "need" to .kick another person. 

In fact, there has been virtually no support for this approadi. On the contrairy 
many carefully controlled research studies in both laboratory and field situations 
indicate that encouraging any form of aggression actually increases the likelihood 
that more aggression will occur. While an aggressive kick against a tree may be sat- 
isfying to an angry child, the very satisfaction gained by kicking serves as a reward 
for an aggressive behavior which is likely to be directed .toward an individual in the 
near future (5, 11, 20, 21, 30). Children who play aggressive games and use aggres- 
sive toys behave more aggressively towards other children (17, 19, 30). Children 
cncour.aged to use aggressive words engage in more physical aggression (31, 44, 45). 
Children who observe aggressive incidents or listen to stories that portray aggres- 
sion behave more aggressively themselves (6, 7, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27). 

The principlesi teachers can follow to reduce aggression in their classrooms 

include (1) structuring the situation to minimize conflict, (2) ensuring that the 

aggressive activity that does occur is not rewarded either by adult attention or by 

the victim* s submissive response, and (3) teaching alternative methods of social 

interaction through modeling, reasoning, discussion and direct suggestions for 

♦ 

socially acceptable solutions to conflicts. 

Teachers can ctructure nonaggrescive enyironinents. - ^Childx^en need sufficient 
space to carry on their activities without getting in each other *s way. If too many 
cliiidren begin congregating in a small area, the teacher might redirect «some of them 
to an altsrr.itive ar/civity. Pivviv'ing a:.^plo space helps eliminate the accidental 
-pusring mvi shovirn; 'ihat tnn lead '^o rcx,:lia-:ory i^ggression. 

OO.OSl 



.Teachers can provide sufficient materials, so that children will*have soine' 
constructive, interesting activity easily available and will not need to compete for'' 
desired resources. Teachers can eliminate toys which will be used in play with 
aggressive themes » such as guns and toy soldiers. Such toys are likely to elicit 
nonthematic aggression (19) . > . , 

Teachers can remove the rewards that children receive for aggressive acts.'^^'* 
Many events can serve as rewards for aggression. The most obvious afe^ actual objects 
such as a toy snatched from another child. If the victim cries or runs away, this 
submissive behavior can serve as a reward. Any form of adult attention can also act 
as a reward. It has been amply demonstrated that the- teacher's attention in the 
classroom is a powerful force for controlling children's behayior. Rebuking or lec- 
turing a child for an aggressive jict may increase the likelihood that the same act 
will occur again (S, 36). 

Should the teacher sin5)ly ignore all aggressive interactions in the classroom? 
There are two problems with this simplxstic approach. In the first place, non- 
intervention by an adult can be interpreted as approval by young children (11, 42). 
In the second place, rewards for aggression are often provided by the victim (33). 

Teachers can intervene without attending to the aggressor. One technique which 
hi5 proved successful is to step between the children involved in the incident, ierorfi. 
ing the aggressor but paying attention to the victim. Attention to the victim might 
involve comforting an injured child, finding the victim something to play with, or 
suggesting to the victim ways of dealing with the aggressor in an assertive way. For 
exan^ple, a teacher might return a stolen toy, instruct the victim to ''hold on tight" 
to the toy and to tell the aggressor in a loud voice, "no hitting." Such a technique 
takes advantage of several psychological principles simultaneously. The aggressor 
receives no reward for aggression and gets no direct attention from the teacher, 
ether chi1di-on in the group ')bt?rvo that aggression is not a successful method of ' 

.• 00 03 2 ' 
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social interaction. Tlierefore, tht^y are, less likely to behave aggressively thenselves 
Tne teacher's demonstration of a sympathetic response toward someone who is hurt may 
ho imitated by other children. The victim learns to cope with difficult social situa- 
tions, aftd'has the teacher's support for practice in being assertive without respond- 
. ing aKgressiveiy (3-, 35, 38, 43). 

Teachers can defuse potentially aggressive confrontations by guiding the chil- 
dren in a search for an effective verbal solution to conflict or by directly suggest- 
ing a verbal- alternative to an aggressive behavior. Suggestions sjuch as "You can ask 
Mary to move over;" "Tell Peter, 'I'm playing .with- this now)"' or "You can'lisk Ben to 
trade with you,;;, can be effective. By telling children specifically What to ••^ay dn 
critical situations, the teacher creates op^plrturiities to reinforce these verbal beha- 
viors, the peer cooperation that may tallow, or acceptance of '*no" for an answer. 
Children are more likely to cooperate volxintarily with a peer who asks for^omethin'g 
thdn ivith an aggressive peer (43,, 46). 
' * Should teachers punish aggression? Physical punishmen^t may seem effective in 
thc^ short run since it may iinmQdiately stop the undesirable behavior. In the-^long 
run, however, physical punishment may be the l^t effective method of controlling 
aggression. Any adult attention, even in the form of a rebuke, may reinforce aggres- 
sive behavior, causing it to^ increase. An adult using force serves as a powerful 
and .'successful model for the use of force in conflict situations and legitimizes 
force DS a problem-sqlving method. Children whose parents use coercive discipline, 
for example, are more likely to be^ coercive in dealing with their peers (5). Children 
tchDse aggression is controlled by the use of punishment are more likely to be aggres- 
sive when they think the adult will not see it, especially if they feel their aggres- 
sion is justified (20). 

Teachers can encourage behaviors incoidpatible with aggreasion*'^ — Aggression, is a 
social beh^.vior which st.incs out clearly, is easily imitated, and is often successful 
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iii.provoking a reactxon from other people. Other types, of social behavior are more 

" ' ' • ' '\ • • ' , • - ' ' ' \ 

sxjbtle, arid perhaps more difficult to learn. Teachers can help childreff^ learn a 

x'ariety of social skills which will enable them to have successful interactions with 
both peers and adults . , 

The teacher*s own behavior is a powerful influence. If the teacher demoristfates 
, a reasoned, cooperative approach to dealing with both children and adults > children 
are likely to profit from the example (38). . ^ ^ : , 

.teachers can lead. chi ldren in discussions of alternative method of dealing with 
social conflicts, emphasising the undesirable c^ftsequences of aggression.. This rea- 
soning process should not take place* immediately after an aggressive incident, since 
sudi adult attention m&y reinforce the aggressor. Children can learn from discus-^ 
sions about social behavior which occur at neutral times.:. In one. study, for exairple, 
an adults acted out alternative solutions to coni^licts using a set of dolls (14). One 

5,ncident involved two children who both wanted, to play with the same Vragbn. In the 

* ' ' . . . - - 

•aggressive solution, the two fought, the wagon broke, and both children were unhappy. 

Tne alternative involved taking turns with the wagon, which satisfied both indivi- 

' »' ^ ' 

duals. Preschoolers who observed i these little dramas and. participated in discussion 
of the various alternatives became less aggressive and more cooperative in their play 

Another group of researchers has devised a ten-week , program using stories and 
puppets to encourage preschoolers to think up and evaluate their own alternative 
solutions to various interpersonal conflicts. They report' that tK« longer children 
participate in the program, the fewer aggressive solutions they offer. Also, chil- - 
dren*s behavioral adjustment as rated by teachers improves as a result of children's 
increasing ability to think through the consequences of their actions (46). 

Cooperative interaction may be incompatible with aggression. If cooperation 

increases, aggression may simultaneously decrease.' In one nufise^. ischool class toa- 

^ . . »^ ' 

chers were able to reduce th^ iu:mb3r of aggressive inciuonts and increase the amount 



of cooperation siin{>ly by ignoring all aggression and attending to children whenever 
they did something cooperative (12) • Preschool teachers in another study paid atten- 
tion only to verbal cooperative statements while ignoring aggressive statements and 
..aggressive, physical behavior. This attention did not involve praise.^ Teachers 
merely repeated the children's cooperative statements, saying "(child's name), "I 
heard you jay (child's phrase)." The resiilt was a dramatic increase in the nwber 
of verbal cooperative statements, an increase in the amount of actual cooperative * 
behavior, and a corresponding decrease in the level of aggressive behavior (45). 

Aggression cannot be dealt with in isolation. Any tx^ly effective method^ for 
handling aggression must include active encouragement of cooperative and conct'ruc* 
tiye social interactions . 

Points to Remenfcer ^ / 

1. Children who observe other people behaving aggressively will tend to be'have 
aggressively themselves.' Aggressive models include adults, other children, and 
television or movie characters who display aggression. Adults using physical 
pimishmeht are potent models for aggression. 

2. Children rewarded for aggressive behavior are likely to continue to behave 
aggressively. Rewards for aggression include, any form of adult attention, the 
submission of victims, or the attainment of objects or privileges. 

3. Children encouraged to be aggressive toward inanimate objects or to play games 



with aggressive themes are more, likely to engage in aggressive interactions 
their peers. 4 



^ith 



4. The most effective methods for controlling aggression are removing rewards for 
aggressive acts, teaching and encouraging cooperative problem-solving methods, 
and. ^providing extensive opportunity for constructive bdiavior. 
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Chapter. 4 

Constructive Social Behavior: Helping, Cooperating, and Empathizing 



Suggested Teaching Techniques 



Digest of Reconmehdations 
Rationale 



/ 



Selected References 



7 



to encourage constructive ^ 
social behavior in the 
^classroom: 

1. Discuss the iinplications of ^ 
children's aaid teacher's- 
actions for other people's 
feelings • 



2. Emphasize t^ie similarities 

** * • 

among people. 

.* « 

3. Suggest specific ways in 
, which children can be. 

cooperative and helpful, 

♦J 

and reinforce children when 
they follow these sugges- * 
tions . 



-Reasbniilg with^ an emphasis on Dlugokinski and 
consequences for- other people Firestone, 1^7^^ 
is associated with -the develop,!- FeshbaSh, 1973; 

o 

ment of a humanistic concern Hoffman, 1970; 
for others. « Spivack and Shure; 

1974; Staub, 1971 a; 
Yarrow, Scott, and 
/Waxier, 1973. 



Children tend to show empathy 

toward individuals similar ^o 
thocs elves. / 

Young children may not know 
what to do to help or slfaxe. 



Feshbach and Roe, 

1968; Kagan and 
Madsen, 1971 

Altman, 1971; Cooper 
and ieBlanc, 1973; 
Poland and Adelberg^ 



Children are likely to^ repeat 
a behavior they have/i>e?n rein- J967; Hart, Reynold?; 
forced for. Other Children raay^T^aex, Brawley, an^ 
learn techniques for positive Harris, i968; 
social interaction by observing Hartup and Coates , 
children who ar^ behaving coop- * 1967 
eratively. 
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Suggested Teaching Techniques 
Set up situations where 
children are likely to 
cooperate and help eadi 
other. ' Assign responsi- 
bility to children*. 
Set up group projects.' 
Offer groifl? incentives*. 
Provide equipment, which, 
requires use by inore 
than one child. 

<S> 

Attend to children who 
are cooperating, sharing, 
and helping. Attend to 
children who are saying 
cooperative, helpful 
things to each other. 
Simultaneously ignore 
negative .social inter- 
actions. 



Rationale 



Selected References 



Children are likely to 
cooperate and help each 
other under these condi- 
tions. The more freq[uently 
children voluntarily prac- 
tice positive social skills, 
the more likely they are t;o 
use these skills in le^s 
structured situations. 



Children are likely to 
use behaviors they have 
been reinforced *for. 
Children are likely to 
imitate behaviors they 
^ee other children far 
inforced for. Children 
given attention for co- 
operative verbal inter- 
actions are likely to 
behave cooperatively.. 



Arrin and Lindsley, 
1956; Cooper and LeBlanc 
1973; Kagan and.Madsen, 
1971; Krumboltz and 
Krumboltr, 1972; Nelson 
and Madsen,* 1969; 
Rosenhan, 1969 a and b, 
1972; §taub, 1970, 1971 
a and b; Stendiler, 
. Damrin, and Haines, 
1951. 

Altman, 1971; Cooper 
and LeBlanc, 1973; 
Harris, Wolf, and Baer, 
1967; Hart, et al., 
1968; Slaby, 1975; 
Slaby and Crowley, 1975. 
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Suggested Teaching Techniques 
6. Avdide lecturing to 
children when they are 
not sharing or cooper- 
ating. 

7v Provide examples of 
.sharing, helping, and 
cooperating • 



Ration&le 



Selected References 



Lecturing is often in-, 
effective, and the at- 
tention it provides may 
cause uncooperative be- 
havior to increase. 

Children are likely to 
help and sHare when they 
have seen someone else do 
it, particularly if they 
know and like the model. 



Harris, Wolf, and Baer, 
1967; Rosenhan, 1969 a 

and b, 1972. 



Bryan. and London, 1970; 
Bryan and Walbek, 1970 a 
and b; Midlarsky, Bryan, 
and Brickman, 1973; 
Presbie and Coiteux, 
1971; Rosenhan, 1969 a 
andb, 1972;Staub, 1971 
a; Yarrow, Scott, and 
Waxier, 1973. 
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ffliat Are the Prerequisites for. Constructive Social Behavior? 

Although adults often complain about cluldren's nonconstructive behavior, the 
fact remains that children do show a great deal of concern f or eacli other, and they 
do leam to interact in constructive ways» Children do not just ^^naturally" become 
altruistic and helpful, however. A simple act such as helping another person pick 
a fallen stack of papers iLvolves a complex interaction of ideas, emotions, and be- 
haviors whicli must be devel^oped. . . ^ 

To become helpful, chilldren must first understand that other people have feelingg 
and needs different from their own. They must understand that their own actions can 
have an effect on other people. They must leam the skills necessary to carry out 
actions that have positive consequences for ot^iers. They must care enough about othei 
people to feel good about having helped, shared, or cooperated. If Alice falls off 
her tricycle and is hurt, Peter is most likely to help her if he understands that she 
is hurt, feels concerned about it himself, and knows that -helping her up will make 
both of them feel better (2, 16, 29, 46, 47, 48, 55). 

x With an understanding of the processes involved, teaciiers can foster the child's 
growing understanding of the feelings and needs of others; teach some ^f the skills 
necessary for positive social interaction; and set up situations in which growing 
understanding and iicreasihg skills are most likely to b\^sed. 

How Do Children Come To Understand Other People's Feelings^ 



Even very young children have a surprising capacity for understanding how other 
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people feel. Tliree-year-olds, for example, can predict v/ith great accuracy that 
people will feel happy in pleasant situations. As they get older, children improve 
in their ability to differentiate unpleasant types of emotional reactions such as feay 
sadness, and anger. Older children's generally increasing ability to go beyond their 
own outlook and consider situations from many different points of view enables them 
to put themselves in ait'other's place more easily (4, 5, 6, 11, 50, 51). 
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Teachers can encouraje children's naturally improving tendency to empathize with 
others. Discussions in which .different emotions are identified and labele'd can help 
children understand their own feelings as well as those of other people. In 'one 
training program for preschoolers teachers Use stories and puppets to act out situa- 
tionsin which emotional changes occur for the main characters. Children are 
encouraged to identify emotions in the context of the story, using observable bcr . . 
haviors as a guide. They Icam, for example, that a girl becomes sad after falling 
off a bike. Tliey can teil that she is sad because they can see and hear lier cry (55) 

Pointing out how chilcV,cen's behavior may-have positive or negative consequences 
for others focuses children's attention on the special effects of their actions. 
'•I'll bet Johh^is glad that you gave him part of your snack," might be an appropriate 
comment. In addition, teachers can use their own helping behavior aSja concrete 
demonstration of the principle of showing concern for others. A teacher might com- 
ment, for example, "Jim was unhappy because lie fell off the swing and hurt himself. 
But we helped him up and he feels better now." (13, 16, 17, 29, 55). 

Teachers can encourage children to discuss their own feelings with one. another. 
Teachers can verbalize their own feelings as well. They might say, for example, "I 
was glad that you helped pick up the papers:" It makes me nervous when you talk so 
loudly;" "I get angry when you leave papers lying around" (13, 55, 58, 65). 

Discussing the similarities underlying the differences among people can also 
facilitate children's erapathic responses. Research indicates that children respond 
with greater empathy to individuals they consider to be similar to themselves. Girls 
for instance, show more empathy toward girls, and boys show more empathy toward boys. 
For a very young child^ similarity may be emphasized in an immediate and concrete way 
by saying, for example, "Peter anii Mary and Ellen and Jim all enjoy playing on the 
swings, just like you do." For older children, the abstract concept of "other people 
can be effectively used in discussions. The teacher, can show how children in other 

9 



countries live in families, play, get upset, and have experiences in common with all 
children. Qiildren may be better able to appreciate cultural and individual dif- 
feren<fes when they understand that all people share certain basic human character- 
istics (18^ 30, 31). 

How Do Children Learn Positiv^^ Social Skills? ^ 

Understanding- other people's feelings is one thing; acting on that understanding 
is another. Suppose Andy tumbles from a play ladder, gets hurt, and begins to cry. . 
^Dick sees him fall, understands that he is unliappy and wants to help. IVhat does 
Dick do? If Dick is a very young child, he may be at a complete loss and either do 
nothing or start to cry himself in frustration and sympathy. If Dick is somewhat 
more mature, he may take his own mother to the hurt child, reasoning that when he him- 
self is hurt, his own mother is the most comforting person. If Dick is even more 
mature, he m^y either go himself to comfort the injured child or find an adult pre- 
ferred 'by Andy. In this case, Dick realizes that Andy's needs are different from his 
own, and has a better understanding of how to help. If the fall was a bad one, an 
older child may even ask Andy how he's feeling at a later time. He will be able to 
think of Andy's fall outside of the immediate context. Knowing what to do in a given 
situation involving other people requires both understanding the real needs of others 
and skill in knowing what to do in any given situation (30). 

Children learn skills of helping, sharing, and cooperating through adult guidance 
and positive reinforcement, through interacting with other children and working out 
problems on their own, and through observing adults and other children behaving in 
socially constructive ways. Young cliildren inexperienced in handling group inter- 
actions must learn even the most basic skills. It may never occur to them, for ex- 
ample, to take turns or divide possessions with another child. Merely exhorting 
children to share does no good when they don't, know what actual behaviors are involved. 



in sharing". One effective, technique for increasing cooperative behavior is to sug- 
gest a specific cooperative behavior and reward the child (merely a smile will do in 
many cases) for following the suggestion. Jwo cliildreh both want to play with a 
prized gold car, for instance. The teacher can suggest that Ellen xxse it for S - 
minutes (or when the big hand on. the clock reaches 3) and then John can use it for 
5 minutes. Tlie teacher can then reinforce their sharing by smiling or bringing 
•additional toys to the diildren. (12, 14, 26). 

The two children in the above example have learned a social technique which will 
enable both of them to use a toy without fighting over it. In addition, other 
dvildren in the group have observed peers taking turns and have seen that the teacher 
rewards such behavior. Children learn what to do and what to say in these situations 
by watching other. children and by watching teachers (27, 52). ^ 

Under IVhat Conditions Hill Children Use Positive Social Behaviors? 

Once children have acquired both an understanding of other people's needs and 
a variety of constructive social skills, they still roust learn to act on erapathic 
understanding by using their skills. Teachers can increase the likelihopd that 
positive social behaviors will occur by tlie way they structure the physical and 
social environment in their classrooms. 

Teachers can set up situations to encourage constructive social Jbeha vior^r— For 
example, Tom, Emily, and Susan may be engrossed in painting their own jiictures. "Look 
at what .1^ did,'* is a likely comment. In tliis case, the children gain experience 
workiTtg together, the group as a whole participates in the reward of a finished 
product, and the teacher has an opportunity to attend to cooperative behaviors. The 
structure of the situation influences the amount of cooperation whidi occurs. 
ChiJLdren tend to behavo more cooperatively after participating in situations where 
they liave shared a group reward, operated with a groiqi (''we") orientation, or 
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received reinforcement for cooperative. behavior (1, 12, 31, 41, 61)* 

- / ' ' 
The more opportunities/children have to practice voluntarily helping, sharing," 

or cooperative behaviors the-;more likely they are to use those behaviors in other 
situations. In several studies, it was found that when children observed a model 
donating candy or money to charity^ and then voluntarily donated themselves , they were 
likely to donate a second time when they were left alone. Children who had been told 
to donate, on the" other hand, complied while the adult was in the room, but generally 
did not donate when-they . Were left alone (46, 47,. 48, 49). By participating in 
situations where helping or cooperating is obviously called for, children can prac- 
tice, constructive social behavior they have initiated on their own. They will then 
be more likely to use these well-practicad skills in less structured situations even 
without the presence of an adult. 

In, addition to setting up group projects, teachers can provide equipment which 
can only be operated by more than one individual. Such items as teeter-totters and 
rocking boats require that children work together for maximum enjoyment (12). ^ 

Teachers can offer group incentives to children for completing individual taSks, 
while at the same time giving permission for children to help each other. A teacher 
might say, "If everyone in the class can do ^^ese problems correctly, we can havq an 
extra 15 minutes of recess. You can work together." Following such statements, it 
is important for the teacher to allow the conversation and bustling about that occurs 
as the children help each other complete the task (33, 41). 

Assigning responsibility to children also encourages them to be helpful on their 
own initiative. Cross-cultural studies have found that cliildren are generally more 
helpful in cultures where they are regularly given responsible tasks such as ^taking 
care of younger siblings. Within our culture, it has been demonstrated that children 
are more likely to investigate sounds of distress in another room if they are speci- 
fically left in charge of the situation than if they are not specifically given such 
Q responsibility (56, 59). ' 
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Teachers can reinforce prosocial Jbehavior,— IVhen teachers attend to specific 
instances of cooperation,- shari^ig, and helping, children are more likely to continue 
engaging in positive interactions, especially if teachers simultaneously ignore 
instances of negative social interaction (12,^23, 26). It requires some finesse, 
however, to provide positive reinforcement without disrupting children's interactions 
and turning them into several separate child/adult conversations. The teacher can 
stroll past a group of children and smile pleasantly, or make a brief comment such as, 
"You make such nice things when you work together." The teacher can then move on, 
forestalling prolonged interaction* Teachers might also bring additional materials to 
groups of children who are cooperating or sharing well. Children playing house, for 
example, might be able to use additional dishes, blankets, and pillows. Small cars 
could add to the excitement of building a block garage together. The addition of 
extra materials not only reinforces the cooperative interaction, but also helps to 
prolong the play by giving it a new twist (62) . 

Rewarding children for cooperating in one situation may result in increased co- 
operation in other situations. In one study, pairs of children learned to cooperate 
in pulling levers to make a machine deliver candy. These children also increased 
their friendly cooperative interactions during free play sessions in preschool, where 
no specific rewards were presented (1). 

If children are encouraged to s^ nice things to each other, they are more like- 
ly to do nice things for each other as well. Teachers in one preschool attended to 
cooperative speech by saying, "(child's name), I .heard you say, (child's phrase)." 
Even thougli teachers were able to attend to only 15 percent of the cooperative 
verbalizations that occurred, both the number of cooperative things children said to 
each other and the number of times they actually behaved cooperatively increased (54). 
A' similar, effect has been found for older children in a laboratory situation (53).' 
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The amount of positive attention required to maintain a desirable level of co- 
operative interaction will vary with the particular children in each classroom. 
Children just beginning to learn positive social skills may require a great deal of 
adult support. As children -become more proficient in dealing with social situations^ 

their ppsitive interactions with peers will become more rewarding^ and the teacher 

* *■ 

intervention may be reduced to an occasional smile^ wink, oj nod. 

The use of positive attention to encourage prosocial behavior can have a snow- 
balling effect* As children observe others being rewarded for cooperating^ they are 
•more likely to be cooperative themselves* Interacting without conflict and receiving 
pgsitive attention from the teacher combine to make' children feel happy and good about 
themselves. Children are most likely to share and cooperate when they are in a good 
mood (39, 48, 60), 

Teachers can provide a good example themselves, --Children are more likely to help 
someone or share possessions when they have seen someone else do it first. Suppose 
Jason is holding tightly to all the blocks in the basket, "You can^t have any,** he 
shouts at Peter, The teacher rushes over to the children, and delivers a lecture on 
the importance of sharing. Unfortunately, this is not an effective technique. In 
fact, even if- Jason finally shares under the stem eye of the teacher, it is not 
likely that he will share in the future, " The teacher has given him attention for not 
sharing, which may tend to increase his tendency to be selfish (23), Itfhile the 
teacher may succeed in ^ forcing Jason to share^in this situation, it has been shown 
that requiring children to share does not result in more sharing behavior at other 
times (46, 47), A more effective technique might be to say to Peter, "Come on, let^s 
find some blocks for you," (nonattention to Jason), Together, the teachfer and Peter 
can then locate some blocks to share with one another (denonstratidn of the df?sired 
behavior. 



The iiaportance of providing children with a behavioral . example of the desired 

behavior has been demonstrated in several studies. Cliildren were told that "poor 

orphwisi'. need some o^heir candy, money, or other p rize^s whi ch the children had 

previously won in a gaine. An adult de^^red a lecture on the importance of giving 

to others. In some cases the adult al^gaye something to the poor children; in other 

, • • • " 

cases the adUlt did not donate. The children who were mo»t-Iikely to donate were 

those who. observed an adult donating^ The adult's preaching did hot affect the 

children's donations, r^the adult gave, the children gave. If the adult did uot 

give,/ the 'children did not give either, no matter how eloquently the adult advocated 

sharing (8, 9, 10,. 24, 44, .46, 47). 

, An adult's own behavior can also influence that adult's credibility in ■^diildren's 
I \ . ■ 

eyes. In one study, when children were praised for their own altruistic behavior by 

an adult who gave nothing, children were less likely to donate later. Iflien a selfish 

\ ' ' ' ■ 

person rewards children's atruism, the reward may backfire (38)-. 

Teachers> can become more effective models by getting involved in a warm relation- 
ship with children. Helping children, ' listening to them, talking with them, and 
following their suggestions are just some of the ways"teachers become important in- 
dividuals in children's lives. In one study with' preschoolers, adults spent. several 
weeks building such a relationship with cliildren before systematically demonstrating 
helping behavior in a variety of settings. In these demonstrations, adults used 
pictures and props to portray xsituations in which individuals needed help. The 
adults explained what they would do, fot example, to ."help the monkey get the banana 
he can't reach." In addition, live examples of helping behavior were used. One 
adult would act concerned wlten anoth^er's head was bumped. An adult would help; a 
kitten find its hidden food. In each case, the models described their own actions- anc 
used the word "help." Children who observed models they already knew and liked were 
themselves more helpful to others than children who observed models with whom they 



no.preyious relationship. The children continued to demonstrate their helpfulness in 
"real life!* situations even several weeks after the experiment. For example, they 
were »6re likely to pick up toys a Baby had dropped outside of the playpen. The re- 
s^ax'ch shows that even a relatively short-tern relationship enables demonstrations 
of helpfulness to have a lasting effect on children's" willingness to be helpful . (65). 

* " ' ** <. 

Points to Reme mber / • , ' / 

1. Children's ability to understand other peo]^le«s feelings iiaproyps as they 
grow older. The development of empathy is^ facilitated by discussions .which^ 
emphasize (a) other people's needs and feelings, (b) consequences to others ' 
of, the child's. actions, and (cl'the similarities between the child and other 
individuals 

2. Children learn the skills involved in being helpful and cooperative (a) by 
watching other people, (b) by interacting with other-children and working 
out problems on their own or with adult guidance, and (c) by following direct 



suggestions made by teachers. ^ ' 

• . a • 

3. ChildriBn are more likely to practice' their positive sociarrskills when \ 
(a) they are working on group projects with a "we" orientation, (b) they ^xe 
given personal responsibility, (c) they are happy, (d) they observe^ieople \/ 
they know and like displaying prosocial behavior, and (e) they have been re- 
inforced for behaving and speaking cooperatively. 
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Chapter 5 
Moral Judgment and Good Behavior 

Digest of Recommendations 
Suggested Teaching Technique Rationale 



Selected References 



To encourage good behavior in 
in the classroom and facili- 
tate the development of 
internalized htunanitarian 
standards: 

it Engage children in discus- 
sions of moral conflicts 

I 

and interpersonal confron- 



Children who participate in 
discussions about moral dilem- 
mas tend 'to make more mature 



tations. Encourage children moral judgments and may learn 



to devise alternative sol- 
utions to social conflicts 
ani to think through the 
consequences of proposed) 
solutions. 



to solve their own interperson- 
al conflicts in mature, so- 
cially acceptable ways. 



Jensen and Hughs ton, 
1971; Jensen and 
Larm, 1970; Spivack/ 
and Shure, 1974. 

/ 



Attend to children who are 


Children tend to repeat behav- 


Bandura and Walters, 


behaving well. Use a form 


iors that have been rein- 


1963; Becker, Madsen, 


of attention the individ- 


forced by teacher attention. 


Arnold, and Thomas,- 


ual child finds pleasant. 


Children observing the situa- 


1967; Harris, Wolf, 


\ 


tion are likely to imitate 


and Baer, 1967; 




behavior that has beei. rein- 


Risley and Baer, 


<. 


forced. Children may also 


1973; Scott, Burton, 




imitate the teacher's demon- 


and Yarrow, 1967; 




strations of friendly, help- 


Thomas, Becker, and 




ful behaviors* 


Armstrong, 1968; 
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Ward and Baker, 1968. 
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Suggested Teaching Technique 



Rationale 



Selected References 



3* Pointedly ignore misbehavior Ignored behavior may increase at Bandura and Walters » 



whenever possible by turn- 
ing away from the misbehav- 
ing child and attending to 
a child who is behaving 
appropriately. 



4. Supplement contingent 
teacher attention with 
material rewards or 
special privileges when 
necessary. Rewards which 
occur naturally in the 
classroom, such as free 
time and use of special mat- 
erials, are p/trticularly 
effective. 



\ 



first* but eventually it is 1963; Becker, Madsen. 
likel/ to decrease if the child Arnold, and Thomas, 
does not receive reinforcement 1967; Harris, Wolf, 



from other sources. 



Material rewards can be 
effective reinforcers if 
used sparingly. 



and Baer, 1967; 
Rlsley and Baer, 
1973; Scott, B.urton, 
and Yarrow, 1967; 
Thomas, Becker, and 
Armstrong, 1968; 
Ward and Baker, 1968, 

Bijou, 1960; Risley 
and Baer, 1973; 
Winett and Winkler, 
1972 . 
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suggested Teaching Technique 



Rationale 



Selected References 



5, Formulate clearly stated 
, contingencies which inform 
children in advance of the 
consequences of their 
actions • Say, for example, 
"IVhen you put your truck 
away, then you can play with 
the blocks;*' "If you throw 
the play dough again, then 
you will have to leave the 
table.^* Follow through and 
administer the stated con- 
tingencies if necessary • 



. r 



6. Avoid repeated warnings of 
punishment or nagging. 



Under these conditions, the 
child assumes responsibility 
for complying or not. The 
teacher need not force compli- 
ance; Well-chosen consequences 
increase the. child*s moti- 
vation to comply. The teacher 
can then reinforce the child* s 
voluntary cooperation. Chil- 
dren are more likely to inter- 
nalize rules when they' have 
complied following a mild 
threat or incentive than when _ 
they have complied following 
a severe threat. 



Aronson and Carl- 
.smith, 1963; 
Freedman, 1965; 
Lepper, 1973; Millers- 
Holt, and LeBlanc, 
1972; Pepitone, 
McCauiey, and 
Hammond, 1967; Slaby, 
1974; Turner and 
Wright, 1963; 
Walters and Parke, 
1967. 



Long-winded statements consti- 
tute a form of teacher atten- 
tion which may reinforce 
undesirable behavior. Threats 
quickly become ineffective when 
they are not consistently follow-, 
ed by teacher action. 



Harris, Wolf, and 
Baer- 1967; Slaby, 
1974. ^ 
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Sugge s ted Teaching Technique 



Rationale 



Selected References 



7. When stating negative 
.contingencies, choose, mild 
punishments related to the 

act which can follow mis- 

« 

behayior immediately, such 
as removing a misused toy. 

8. 'In situations where chil- 
dren have no choice,, state 
the required behavior simply 
and firmly. Avoid using 
rhetorical questions. 
Follow through on coinmands 
with physical aid if 
necessary. 

9. Formulate a few, clear, 
reasonable rules. Discuss 
the reasoning behind rules 
when children are follow- 
ing the rules, and not 
when the rules are 
disobeyed. 



Consistent, inmediate punish- 
ment may tend to discourage 
the behavior it follows. 



Cheyne, 1971; Parke, 
1969, 1970; Walters, 
and Parke, 1967. 



Children are more likely to 
follow positively stated 
commands when they know the 
teacher will follow through. 



Miller, Holt, and 
LeBlanc, 1972; 
Slaby, 1974.' 



Children are more likely to obey Cheyno and Walters, 
rules they consider reasonable. 1969; Hoffman, 1970; 
Reasoning can increase chil- 
dren's awareness of other 
people's needs. Reasoning is 
a form of attention which 

should be limited to occasions 1974; Parke, 1969. 
when children are behaving 
appropriately. 



LaVoie, 1974 a and 
b; heizev and 
Rogers, 1974; 
O'Leary and Drabman, 



IVhat Does It Mean To "Be Good?" 

• • * 

"Johnny's such a good boy," say his tead^ers* l»hat do they mean? They might 
mean that Johnny sits quietly all day in; class and never causes any trouble • They 
'"might mean that Johnny is helpful and obedient, and that he always, does the "right 
thing They might mean something totally "dTfferent ^im the teachers Johnny had last 
year or from his parents* . 

. Johnny must make sense out of ;the differing definitions 6f right and wrong pro- 
pounded by. the many adults and peers in his social environment* He must also come to 
some conclusion on his own and learn the behaviors which will enable him to follow 
his {>rinciples* Johnny's teacher will try to influence him to behave according to 
the standards in force in that teacher's classroom* Conscientious teachers will also^ 
be concerned with fostering Johnny's overall growth as an individual with strong, 
internalized, humanitarian standards who behaves rationally in. accordance with his 
principles * 

The teacher's job is a difficult one. Teachers do not control all the factors 
operating on Johnny or his classmates* An understanding of how experiences influence 
diildren's behavior and moral orientations can help teachers plan effective strat- 
egies, but such strategies will not be effective 100 percent of the time* There may 
be some children, in fact, whose problems are so great that outside professional help 
will be needed to cope with their difficulties. Nevertheless, through flexible adap- 
tation of principles discussed in this chapter, teachers can positively influence 
children's behavior more often than not. 
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How Do Children Decide What Is Right And Wrong? 

For very young children, morality is determined by what adults around them 
permit and do not permit. Preschoolers are likely to believe that nv'ss are abso- 
lute and inflexible, like the |)hysical laws of nature. Limited by their general 
inability to view situations from points of view other than their own (referred to 
as egocentrism) , young children assume that everyone holds the same definitions of 
right and wrong. They have difficulty inferring, other people's intentions, and they 
tend, to judge an act according to its objective consequences. An action will be 
viewed as bad if it does not conform to a rule, if it causes damage, or if it is 
punished. Young children will say, for instance, that a boy who accidentally breaks- 
15 cups as he opens a door is naughtier than a boy who breaks one cup while trying 
to steal jam from the cupboard. At the same time, young children can perceive-their- 
own inner states, and they expect everyone to understand ,their own innocent inten- 
tions. A Sryear-old,. for example, who accidentally breaks a glass may deny respon- 
sibility for the act (38, 69). , 
■ ^ - As children gain maturity and experience, they begin to judge actions on the 

basis of internalized standards of right and wrong. They become less concerned with 
" ' whether their actions will be discovered and punished and more concerned with 

following their own principles. It becomes easier for children to take into account 
the intentions of other people, to understand that rules are designed for a specific 
purpose, and to. realize that rules can be changed according to the needs of the 
group (2, 19, 31, 35, 38, 40, 46, 48, 55-,' 69, 74). 

While children's ideas about right and wrong tend to remain stable across .- 
situations and to change gradually with age and experience, their behavior varies 
from situation to situation.. Children are not uniformly "honest" or "dishonest," 
for example. Children who will cheat^in one situation may not cheat in another,- 
depending on opportunitiesv^ pressures to achieve, sanctions, a^d peer pressure (16, 

ERJC 34, 58, 78X. ' . 0 Cn] 6 5 . ' . 
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What Experiences Influence the Development of Children's Moral Judgments? 

» 

1 I ' . . ' 

' Children's experiences with their peers and with adults can either facvilitate or 

. ' . * ' ] ■ ! . . 

impede the development of their ability to make independent moral judgments on the , 

' 'i ' ■' 

basisVof internalized standards. Evidence suggests that children who participate in 

\ , ' ■ 

group discussions of moral conflicts can learn to make more mature judgments (41,42). 

Children tend to imitate the moral reasoning of respected models (8) . ' As children j 

engage in reciprocal role-taking experiences with peirs, they tend to become less^ 

egocentric and better a^>le to take into accowit the ,'intentions behind .Other people's 

actions (38, 69, 79). j j . ' • 

DisciplinaTy techniques can affect children's moral orientation. ""The rule is 
no talking in the classroom. Now, I don't want to hear' another word out of any of • 
you," announces the teacher. Amy says something to, her neighbor, and the teacher 
sends her out injto 'the hall .as punishment. This i^'s an example of a power-assertive 
disciplinary technique. The rule is arbitrary; tile enforcement is based on the 
■teacher's power over the children. The children's attention is focused on the conse- 
quences imposed on them by external authority. Evidence indicates that consistent 
exposure to this sort of disciplinary approach .is associated with slower development 
of an internal moral orientation, less resistance to temptation, less of a tendency 

i ^ i .... - • 

•to feel guilty when doing wroi^;~and less willingness to confess and accept blame. 

iVhen rules are presented in. this way, childrenJare less. likely to internalize .them. 

Theynend to follow such rules from fear of punijshment rather than because\^ey „ 

believe the rule is "right" (38, 39)^. . j ^ 

"When people are working hard on their projects, it bothers «them when other 

people talk and make npise. Let's see how quiet we can be so that we won't 'bother 
" each other. If_/ou are, quiet, I'll be able to help each of you with your work." 

Having stated this reasonable rule,- pointing out the consequences for other, people 

1 
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. of the children's actions, the teacher then moves around to the desks of children 
who are working quietly, helping them with their work and at the same time rein- 
forcing their qfiiet activity. Noisy children are ignored. This is an e?:ample of 
^n inductive disciplinary technique combined with positive reinforcement. The 

— — ' ^ . . ' ^ 

^teacher has given a reason for the rule> has explained the benefits k>£ quiet 'and the 
bad. effects of noise, and has appealed to the children's own sense of mastery to 
accomplish the goal of peace in the classroom. 'The children's, attention i^ focused 
on the consequencjBS to others of their actions and their own responsibility for , * 

' . observing the rule. A clever teacher will change the children-'? activity" before the 
children beccme'bored arid noisy. The teachSiT can then compliment the class on their 

■ ^ - ability^to remain qiiiet. Next time, the quiet period might last a little longer. 

Consistent exposure to inductive' discipline is associated with the development 
of an internal iJ^al orientation combined with concern for others, a tendency to 
feel .gui'lty" when doing wrong, an increased ability to resist- temptation, and an 
increased likelihood of confessing and accepting blame after transgressing. IVhen 
rules are presented in this ^y, -children are more likely to .internalize them. They 
begin to 'understand that rules, in general, are not set up in an arbitrary fashion, 
but arise^from the necessities of a particular situation. They begin to take respon- 
sibility for their 6wn 'actions^and to follow rules becaase they believe they stre 
"right." They also bfegin to formulate a general defihiti on of "right" based on 

, concern for othetrs rather than dn concern for consequences to themselves (*38, 39, Sr). 

^ . • Iflia't Are' The ^Ef fects And Limits Of. Punishment ^chniques? . 

'■ ' Punishment in this chapter refers to consequences followilig/a child's behavior , 

'Which aYe intended to reduce the occurrence of the behavior, and not primarily to 
"get back at" the child in a retaliatory sense. The effectivei^bss of punishment is^^ 

•. ••••• 
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determined by whether the particular behavior is actually suppr^sed, and not whether' 

the 'child has been adeqiaately "paid back;'' ^ \ 

Severity of punishment ir. 'psychological studies is usually determined by the 

loudness of a tone used to signal the chi^ld that^ a behavior is wrong, or the harsh- 
• - • • . # 

nes3 of the experimented •s verbal rebuke,. Severe punishment in this sense does not 
refer to any type of physical punishment. Sinfce ethics prohibit using physical ^ 
punishment in psychological labori^tories. Controlled studies of this type of punish- 
.ment^have not been done. Data on physical punishment are limited to correlational 
studies or extended use of this technique by parents. The djata indicate that parents 
who use physical punishment tend to have children who show high levels of aggressive * 
behavior (11, 91). • - ' , . 

"^^^hat are the effects of pbnisfjment?-- -Laboratory ejqjeriinents indicate that • 
children can be induced to obey an arbitrary rule for a short period of time if an 
extremely loud noise or a^ harsh rebuke* immediately follows any diviationtfrbm the , 
xjxle. Giving a reason for the rule, however, makes, milder, less immediate punish- 
ments equal lyj effective* In fact, often a good reason can be effective with no- 
punishment at all' (20, 54, 64, 65, 91). |* . , 



All teachers know, however, that some children will occas^ionally disobey even 

^the best reasoned rule. In the interest of maintaining firm control of the clas^, / 
' ' . < ■ ' ' / 

puhisWent may occasionally be not* only necessary but also desirable. In such 

cases, punishment which is immediate, related-to the act in some way, and just 
''sey.ere enough to enforce obedience will probably be the most effective in the' long 
r\xxi. Teachers can remove a toy misused by a child, for" instance, or they can remove 
i child from a group where that child is causing trouble. 

^ If cdldren are awaire.that a mild punishment will consistently follow mis- 
behavior, they are less likely to engage in that behayior. Several studies have 
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° indicated that when children" obey a rule following a mild threat of punishment (or 

under a mild incentive), they are more likely to continue to obey the rule than if 
they were threatened with a severe punishment (or promised a large^ reward). (5, 25,-. 
67, 88). In one study, an adult suggested in a mild tone, that he might J?e ups^t if 
the children touched a particular ^oy. Those children who obeyed following this 
mild threat not only refrained from touching the^ same toy weeks later when no adult 
was present, but also cheated less on a game which they could win only by fal$ifying\. 
their scores. On the other hand, those children who obeyed following a severe threat 
Cthe adult threatened to become angry and take all the toys home) did not continue to 
follow the rule at a later time. Although the severe threat induced children t(^ obey 
the rule in the immediate situation, the children did not internalize standards of 
good behavior (53) . ' " , 

What are the limits of punishment techniques?— '*Sit down, Tom," says the teacher. 
Is this verbal rebuke an example of a mild punishment which can induce-j:hildren to 
Stay in their seats? Teasers need to observe the long-term effects of their 
management techniques very carefully to be sure that what they coi^sider "punishment" 
does not backfire. In one study conducted in a first-grade classiloom it was found 
that although telling a child to "sit down" usually had the immediate effect of 
getting that particular child .back in. his. or her seat, the more frlquently teachers 

f 

told children to "sit down," the more frequently children in the classroom tended to . 
stand up. However, when the same teachers" condentrated on praisingl children who 
stayed in their seats ahd ignoring occasions of standing up, the number of times 
children stood up decreased dramatically (56). '. 

In the above instance the reinforcing effects of teacher attentlion apparently 
outweighed any suppressive effects of verbal rebuke. Many studies h|ive demonstrated 
that in a group of children, where teaJier attention is at a premium^ behavior that 
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is attended to in any way by the teacher is likely to increase. In administering 



what they believe to be punishment, teachers must take care that in the long run 
they are not actually increasing the behavior they wish to discourage p3, 71) • 

- In addition to the effects of attention, teachers must cbnstantl)^ be aware of 
the example they are setting for childre;{'s behavior. In one study, /adults used 
rewarding or punishing techniques, to t^ach a game to 6- to S-year-ol^ children. When 
these chxtdren were asked to teach tt/e game to another child, they/ imitated the 



punishing or rewar<ling behavior of their/own adult teacher (2^). /leachers who don't 

I ■ I ' ■ . J \ 

want children to develop coercive, /punishing interaction patterns, should be wary of 

employing such tecliniques therasel/es (3^Y. !me adult who uses /(physical punishment, 

in particular, provides a model jEor ^ghessive behavior which inay be imitated by 

children (11). j j j 

"You can't play with thg^locksfif you throw them," states the teacher, and 
removes Ja*ie from the blpgk area, ijie teacher has swiftly a'dministered a mild, 
transgression-related _puhishment, wljich may discourage bloc^- throwing. Common to 



all techniques whilch fdcus on the child's misbehavior, however, this incident tells 



the child nothing 



about what she cail do with blocks. Her^attention is focused on 
the act of throwir^, and on the consequences to herself, j The very next time Jane 
goes to the block ^rea, the teacher s^ouid be right there, conimenting on Jane's • 
and other chiWrenTs appropriate block\ playing skills, and perhaps demonstrating the 



use of block/ IVhile praising the chilWen for their c'onstructive play, the teacher 

\ ■ J • -/^ 

kght take /the opportunity to discuss th^ dangers of bjock throwing. Punishment 
ly itself 4ay suppress «n undesirable behWior, but it will be ineffective in the 
lone ru/i£ the teacher does not take the bpportunity/ to teach and reinforce 

/ "1 '\ 

alternative, desirable behaviors (38, 91). 





How Can \eachers Use Positive Approaches to Behavior Management? 

Much. has\ been said about the powerful effects of teacher attention and positive 
reinforcement in the classroom. "If the teacher will only attend to the child's 
.gojod behavior, good behavior will increase," goes the usual argument. Attending 
to good behavior is not a simple task, however. IVhile misbehaving children are 
excellent attention-getters, children involved in constructive, cooperative activ- 
ities are less likely to be noticed. To be effective, a teacher must have in mind 
specific examples of "good behavior" to look for, must be observant, and must know 
what kinds of attention are reinforcing for each child. 

. What is positive reinforcement?—? ositive reinforcement is any event which 

I 

leads children to repeat the activity they were engaged in before that event oc- 
curred. The trick is that different events are reinforcing for different children. 
The only way a teacher can be sure of having a reinforcing effect on a child is to 
watch and see what that child does after the teacher responds to the child in some, 
way. 

For example, a teacher approaches John, who is using play dough. The teacher 
.looks him directly in the eye and says, "John, you certainly made an interesting 
shape with that play dough." If John smiles and eagerly continues to make new and 
different play dough shapes, the teacher can infer that this for;n of attention has 
•encouraged him-in his activity. If, on the other hand, John looks away and begins . 

to suck his thumb, the teacher might ^irifer that this ^proach was not reinforcing : 

> 

for John. Perhaps John is a shy child. Direct eye contact and the use of his name 
may demand a level of participation that makes him uncomfortable. Perhaps John has 
not experienced enough pleasant interactions with this teacher to allow him to feel 
comfortable'^in a direct confrontation. In any event, it is only by careful obser- ^ 
vation of John that the teacher can decide what forms of attention are positive 



reinf orcers for him (87) . 

Teachers can show attention to a child in a variety of ways, both verbal and 
nonverbal. The following examples are adapted from Carolyn Thomson's Skills for 
Young Children , 1972, pp. 20-21. a 
Some nonverbal forms of attention include: 
-1. watching the child 

2. nodding, raising eye-brow, winking ^ 

3. facial gestures (smiling, faking surprise, etc.) 

4. establishing;' eye contact • 

5. making physical contact (holding hands, arm around shoulder, patting. 
Holding child on lap) 

&• remaining in close proximity to the child 

7. waiting for the child to finish an activity so he or she may be included 
in the next event 

8. assisting the child with tasks the child finds unpleasant or difficult 

9. handing the child attractive materials 

10. participating with the child in an activity (building blocks, carrying 
l^oards together, setting up equipment) 

11. laughing with the child at appropriate times 

12. complying with a child's request 

13. listening to a child and not allowing this conversation to be interrupted 
Verbal forms Of attention include the many types of conversations that can occur 
between children and adults, such as: 

1. small talk (nondirective general conversation) 

2. suggestions to 'facilitate the child^s involvement and participation 

» 

3. challenges, dares 



4, praise and approval 
5/ questions and requests 

6. directive statements 

7. encouragement of a child's participation in making appropriate" decisions 
8* expressions of honest affection 

9. comments related to the child, the child's activity, or the children 

... \ 

the child is interacting with 

10. expressions of humor that children can appreciate 

11. invitations to participate in attractive, activities 

It is obvious from the variety of responses listed above that to provide 
positive attention a teacher does not have to constantly make gushing statements 
such' as "My, what a lovely painting." A creative teacher will discover forms of 
attention which feel natural and are appropriate for each child in the class. 
Attention will be most meaningful to children who already have a friendly relation- 
ship witl} the teacher and who value that teacher's attention and opinions. In 
fact, the attention of a disliked teacher may have a negative effect on a child's 
behavior. Teachers become important to children by being helpful, friendly, and 
generally supportive. 

There are some children who do not respond to teacher attention. Fox such 

• r 

children, material rewards may be appropriate for initially strengthening desirable 
behaviors while building a pc^sitive relationship with a teacher. There are many 
rewards which occur naturally in the classroom, such ^s free time,, opportunities to 
engage in activities the child enjoys, and use of special materials. Such^wards 
can be used to supplement teacher attention. A material reward may be most eff ec- 
tive-whdn'Tris related to the activity the child is engaged in special gold 
paint for a child working industriously on an art project, for example (14, 27, 94) 

0 0 0 ? 3 
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Broad-based token reward programs used in the classroom have been shbwn to be 
successful while they were in effect, but often the effects did not generalize to 
other times and other situations. Token reward programs for specific, children of y 
groups of, children may be desirable in some cases, and' with careful planning the 
effects can be maintained as rewards are. diminished^ The procedures involved are 
. not as Timple^- ^ they soun d,, however, and any teacher considering implementation of 
a broad*based token reward-program should consult .with a psychoJ^ogist trained in 
behavior modification procedures (14, 59, 60). 

Wjat are the effects of using positive • reinf6rcement?r^?ositive attention 

o 

becomes maximally effective when teachers consistently attend to those children who 
are behaving appropriately and at the same iime pointedly ignore children who are 
mildly disruptive or just unoccupied. This approach is not artificial or mechanical • 
In many instances, a teacher can look around the room and, choose between critieizing^ 
a child who is "fooling around" or helping a child who is industriously Working on 
a project. The more times the teachec* chooses to give attention to the child who 
is working, cooperating, or playing well, the more frequently good behavior will 
occur. IVhen this technique is used consistently, most disruptive behavior will 
decrease,. Consequently, the teacher will have more time to devote to positive 
teaching activities (32, 71). — 

In general, behaviors which receive attention ar^likely--to iiTcfease, while 
ignored behaviors are likely 'decreaseT If a child is accustomed to receiving ^ 
some aTtentioiTfor disruptive behavior, however, that behavior^ may initially^ 
increase in rate when teachers begin to ignore it. If teachers' can hold'|heir 
ground, the behavior may eventually decrease if it receives no reinforcement tr^v{ 
other sources and if alternative "good behaviors" are simultaneously reinforced. 
(12, 86, 93). 
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Consistent use of contingent positive attention works in the classroom for 
several reasons. First, the particular child reinforced for good behavior is 
likely to engage in that behavior again (71). Children observing the situation may 
notice the child being rewarded for behaving well. Children are. more likely to 
imitate behavior which has been rewarded (11). The teacher proviJes a model for 
helpful, cooperative behavior. Evidence from several classrooms indicates that 
children often use a teachers' techniques of positive reinfof cement in their own 
social encounters (26, 77). Acting in a friendly, helpful manner increases the 
^teacher's effectiveness as a model. Children are more likely to imitate positive, 
'nurturant adults than punishing adults (6, 70). 

Are there limits to the use of positive reinforcement in the classroom? — "I've 
tried positive reinforcement, and it doesn't work," is a familiar complaint. There 
are many reasons why a particular teacher's attempt to use positive reinforcement^- 
may prove ineffective. 

the teacher's standards may be beyond the child's capacity to perform. In this 
case, the answer is to "think small," and gradually work up jto^ the^perfornralice^ 
required. For example,^aj^reiy_a^ find it extremely difficult to sit 

stiil^for'lO'^inutes . The teacher could pi:aise such a child for 1 or 2 minutes of 
quiet concentration. The next, time, the teacher might wait a little longer before 
remarking that, for example, "Ben is sitting so quietly I think it is his turn to 
pass the snack basket." (33, 47id 71) 

If a child rarely performs a behavior the teacher wishes to reinforce,, merely 

^waiting for the behavior to occur spontaneously may prove inefficient. The teacher 

i 

can structure situations where the behavior is likely to occur. Specific suggestions 
and^ demonstrations can a],so induce the child to perform the desired behavior. 
Children reinforced frequently for behaviors prompted by the teacher are likely to 
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begin performing those tehaviors spontaneously (33, 47, 71). 

Some responses a teacher considers "reinforcing" may not be rewarding for 
particular children. The teacher may need to experiment with different forms of 
attention. Children can become over-exposed to a particular type of teacher 
attention, so that it becomes meaningless and loses its effect. Children get tired 
of hearing "that's very good" every time they do something. A teacher must be 
creative and spontaneous in adapting approval and support to the individual child. 
Sometimes just a description of what the child is doing may be more effective than 
a value judgment. "John and Mary are building a house together. Look, they have 
used long blocks for a roof," is more meaningful than "I like_that house" (47^ 87). 

In addition, there are times when children must do certain things they would 
.rather not do..>= Many situations require firmness, with consequences for misbehavior. 
The teacher does' not have control oF all possible reinforcements in any situation. 
Running around the room and yelling may continue no matter how long the teacher 
ignores such behavior because the child enjoys doing it or because attention from 
other children provides sufficient reinforcement. Children are .likely to imitate 
the misbehavior of their peers, particularly if that misbehavior goes unchecked (11, 
72, 73). In short, while positive attention to children's good behavior is a 
powerful and effective tool, it is not the complete answer to managing classroom 
behavior. 

How Can Teachers Combine Management Techniques Effectively? 

Teachers attempting to change the emphasis in their current management prac- 
tices may /ind it extremely difficult at first. Children will test the limits of 
a new regime. It takes time for the consistent use of any management technique to 
have a noticeable effect. Reinforcing a child once for good behavior will not 
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magically change the climate of the classroom. A supportive observer may be able to 
notice patterns of interaction in the classroom which the overburdened teacher 
.. misses* TTie observer may be able to suggest possible alternative procedures. 

The teacher can set up contingencies — Both positive and negative contingencies 
declared clearly in advance can be effective both for groups and for individual 
children (57). In one elementary classroom, for example, preferred activities such 
as handling the class guinea pig, playing with games, and going out to recess were 
. allowed only when other Work had been completed and the room had been cleaned "^and 

0 

^ straightened. Negative contingencies were also in effect. For example, if the game 
area was not left in a neat condition, the area was off limits for a portion of the j 
day. - 

Specific contingencies for. individual children often facilitate day-to-day 
interactions. Teachers can use statements such a? "IVhen you sit down, then you 
can play with something else;" IVhen you ask quietly, then I'll put the record on." 
Hearing this "when- then" statement, children understand tliat a particular behavior 
is necessary before they can have or do something they really want. The child 
assumes responsibility for deciding whether to comply with the request or to do 
without the reward. The teacher is not put in the position of having to force 
compliance. If the child does not perform the stated behavior, it is important for 
the adult to follow through and see that" the child does not receive the reward. 
Well chosen reward consequences greatly increase the child^s motivation to comply. 
*The chi Id »s. compliance provides the teacher with an opportunity to reward and praise 
the behavior (81, 91)*. 

The use of negative contingencies can be an effective means of stopping par- 
ticular behaviors. Negative contingencies are best applied to behaviors that can 
be allowed to reoccur i^ the child decides to ignore the contingency. In this 
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instance, the child is made aware that a particular behavior will result in a 
specific punishment.- The punishment is most effective, if it is related to the 
undesirable behavior. For example,, the teacher can say "If you throw the play dough 
again, then you will have to leave the table;" "If you crash the bike again, then 
you will have to get off the bike;" "If you throw sand out of the sandbox again, 
then you will have to get out of the sandbox." Repeated warnings of pjunishraert__ 

* " ~ 

should be avoided since they may-s^eivT'arrelnforcing attention. Threats quickly 
become ineffective when they are not consistently followed by immediate. teacher 
action. Once the child knows the rule, the negative consequence should immediately 
follow misbehavior. It is crucial for the teacher to follow through and administer 
the punishment threatened if the child continues to misbehave. If the "child refrains 
from performing the undesirable behavior, the teacher can use this opportunity for 
reasoning.. For example. %e teacher might say, "Good for you, you are keeping the . 
sand in the sandbox; now it won't get in other children's eyes" (S). 

The rewards or punishments indicated in contingency statements will have the 
greatest long-term effect if they are just strong enough to have an effect on the 
child's behavior, but not so strong that the child is overwhelmed. Children who 
conform to a rule under a mild threat or incentive are more likely to internalize 
and fo llow the rule at other times than children who conform due to a very strong 
threat or incentive (5. 25. 53, '67, 88). 

Teachers can institute general rules and-make_.specMAc__^eniands.-'ClasSToam 
rules, should be clear, reasonable, and few in number. Young 'children may not be 
able to remember long strings of complicated rules or instructions (24)." Children - 
are more likely to follow rules when they understand the reasoning behind them. 
Reasons directed toward concern for others help broaden children's perspectives and 
increase their awareness of other people's needs. In addition, rules should be 



within the child's capacity to obey. It is unreasonab.le/ for example, to" expect 
young children to sit quietly all day withourrtaking a soiuid. In many cases, the 
children themselves can discuss and help formulate the rules they feel are essential 
for a smoothly woking class. Contingencies can be attached to these rules, and . 
children can help decide appt<j)priate incentives and penalties (22, 27, 42, 50, 54, 

60, 64). 1 . 

Situations often arise- irt^ which children do not, have a choice. In such cases 
teachers can state the. requirement clearly and firmly, ^jfithout using a question form 
that seems to- give children a choice when in fact they have none. Direct statements 
-;such as, "IlU time to go inside now;""You need to come inside," are more effective 
thaji questions such as "How about coming inside now?" or, "Don't you want to go 
inside?" IVhen teacht^rs always follow through on direct commands, children quickly 
learn to take such statements seriously. 

If necessary, teachers can use physical aid to follow up a command. For 
example, the teacher can direct the child's hands to a toy that needs to be put away 
and then guide thp toy to the shelf. IVhile moving a child through a required 
behavior, often the' child will begin to cooperate. ^Iflien tliis occurs, the teacher 
' cdn praise and help the child, saying, for example. "Good for you, you are putting 
the blocks away. Here, I'llTielp you. I'll carry this one, and you can carry that 
one" (57,81). 

• • Direct commands should be kept to a minimum, however . • -Otherwise teachers may 
find themselves constantly involved in compelling children to obey. The less obvi- 
ous external control exerted by the teacher, the more responsibility children have 
for directing their own behavior and the more opportunity they will have for • 
learning and practicing self-- jtrol (44). 
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p\>in ts.:To Remember 

1. Inductive (reasoning) disciplinary techniques facilitate the developmental 

^ shift in children's moral orientation from a reliance on external authority 

1 

to a reliance on internalized humanitarian standards 'or right, and wrong. 

1 . ' 

. Childiien tend to adopt the management techniques of their teachers in • 
\ ^tjieii^-interactions with peers. Teachers who rely on^^unishment techniques 
\ provide punishing, coercive model^s for the children in their class. 

3. Vleasant events following children's behavior may increase that behdvior. 
.'iilifferent events are reinforcing for different children. 

4. Teachery attention is a powerful force in the classroom. Children's 
behaviors which receive attention'are likely to .occur repeatedly, while* 
bBh\iviors which are ignored are likely to decrease. 

5. Mil(ily unpleasant events immediately following misbehavior may suppress ^ 
that \behavior. However, if teacher attenjtion is associated with this event 
the u^esirable behavior may continue to occur in the future. 

6. Clear iV-stated contingencies and rules help children govern their own- 
.behavicJr. They are most effective when teachers make sure that the stated 

contingencies occur. 

: \ 
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Chapter 6 
Performing Well in Academic Settings 

Digest of Recommendations 

Suggested Teaching Techniques Rationale ^ 



Selected References 



To help children develop atti- 
tudes and motivation whic^ will 
facilitate academic performance 

1. Give clear instructions, 

specifying exactly what 



Children a^e less likely to 
become anxious if they know 



child behaviors are required what is expected of them, 
to con^lete a given task. Children are- more likely to 

persist on a complex task if 
they are aware that it involves 
simple behaviors they can 
perform. , • 



Crandall, 1963; 
Crandall, 1967; 
Ends ley, 1966, 1967; 
Hill, 1967, 1972; 



2y Provide positive reinforce- 
ment contingent upon the 
child's appropriate 
actions. 



Mischel, 1972; ? 
Mischel and Ebbeson, 
1970:, Ryan gnd 
Watson, 1968. 

Crandall, 1969; 
Katovsky, Crandall 
and Good, 1967; 
Risley and Baer, 
1973. 



3. Avoid labeling the child's 
, mistakes as failures. Give 
necessary negative feedback 
in a supportive atmosphere. 



Contingent positive reinforce- 
ment helps children develop an 
internal locus of control, 
raises their general expecta- 
tion of success, and encour- 
ages their continued perfor- 
mance of appropriate behaviors . 

Negative evaluation and 
feelings of failure increase 
children's anxiety, lower their Hill, 1972; MiscHel, 
expectation of success, and 1972.; Ruebusch, 



Crandall, 1963; 
Crandall, 1969j 



without stressing its evalu- promote an external locus of 1963. 



ative aspects. 
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control orientation. 
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Suggested Teachin g Techniques 



4. Always follow i;;.hr6ugh on 



promises. 



Rationale 



Selected References 



When children associate with Mischel, 1972; 
adults who keep promises they Mischel and Ebbeson 
are more likely to believe that 1970, 
delayed rewards will actually 
materialize and are more likely 
to delay gratification. 
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IVhy are Some Children Better Academic Performers than Others? 



Some children seem to thrive in academic situations. Other children behave as 
though they would rather be anywhere other than in school. Any explanation of the 
variation '.among, children in academic performance must consider individual differences 
in motivation and personality as well as differences in ability. 

Unfortunately,^ the psychological research in these areas is filled with con- 
flicking, finding^. based on questionable measurements. Concepts such as anxiety, 
independence,' and locus of corTtrol are difficult to pin down and define. Attitudes 
and motives are subjective, internal events which cannot be directly" observed, but " 
musT^e inferred from responses on questionnaires, prajective , tests, and^^her 
assessment devices.. Young children often lack the verbal facility to understand and 
respond reliably on such- measures . They may tend to choose either "yes" or "no" as 
a consistent response regardless of question content, and they often consistently , 
select the last alternative given in multiple choice items. Teachers should inter- • 
pret with caution any so-called psychological "truths" about children's motivational 
differences (47, 79, 80, 94) > . 

In spite of conflicting findings and interpretations., some major variables have 
been isolated which seem to be related to academic performance, a-d which may be 
influenced by classroom experiences. An awareness of these variables can help 
teachers. under stand why individual children react differently to similar instructions 
and ^asks. _ 

;vhat Individual Differences Among Children Affect Aca demic Performance? 

Some childx&n are more achievement-oriented than others. ^-Achievement motivation 
has been defined as. 'the desire to gain approval, either from one's self or from^ 
others,, for competent performance in situations where standards of excellence are ; 



applied. Children who persevere through j'frustration, strive to perfect their perfor- 

/ / . ■ • -• 

mance, and set high standards for themsejlves are said tp-be Highly achievement- 

' ' I " ■ ' 1*^ 

6riented (10, 26). • \ , i^'l 

" / ' t • •• I ■ 'H 

/ Children may be highly motivated to achieve in some areas and" no% in others'. ' 

In one study/ for- example, no relationship among achievement efforts by children was 

demonstrated in such diverse areas as intellectual tasks, mechanical tasks, physical 

prowess, and artistic endeavors (29). Some children are satisfied with int4rnal .a 

feelings' of accomplishment, while others strive to obtain appfoval from others (27). 

Some ^children evaluate their performance in terms. of standards set by adults or by 

theraselves, while others base their eyaluations on a comparison with -the performance 

of tbeir peers. Sbme evidence indicates that pre-schoolers are concerned with abso-.- 



/ 

lute standards, while children of about 7 to 9 /ears of age become concerned with 

doing well both in comparison to- other ^hildren and to absolute standards (69, 117) 

. - ' „ ■ ' ' 

Some studies indicate that scores "on tests .of achievement niotiyation are 

related tosactual academic performance,, while other stuaies do not fin^ this relatioi 
ship. It does appear that 'children >who acor6 highly on te&ts of achievement raoti- 
vation have been reinforced, in the pas t /for conforming to high standajrds set ^^'^^J^^^ 
'then by their parents (27, 29, 60, 121) . • ' . ^' ! 

Children can learn set their ,own standards for perf orm^hce . Generally, / 
children who observe someone else coi^formiug to internalized standards 'of perf prmancc ^ 
on a particular task will adopt similar standards for their oWn performance/ This^ 
is especially likely to pccuy if, an explanation tof the standards accompanies the ^ 
model 's^adherence to them. Children may reject .the high standards of an excep- 
tionally competent model and lower their ov*q. standards to\ compens^e tor perceived^ 

Its ' . * ■ . ■ • 

differences in ability. Children are liHcely to set high standards for their own 

performance. if they have- been rewarded in the past for setting high standards, (4, 
5, 8, 12,. 65, 66,. 73, .82) . , ^ . . ' 



Some children are more anxious than others about academic situations. — The 
« . • • * 

relationship between anxiety and academic performance becomes, increasingly strong 
throughout the 'elementary school years. ' Children who perform badly on achievement^ 
tests tend to be highly anxious. This Relationship could indicate that consistent 
poor performance makes children anxibus, or 'it~ could mean tliat an'ktety pre^^nts • 
children fy^om pexforming. well in school. Probably both explanations have some truth 
to tKem,(S4, 98). . . \^ 

In general, a ^loderate level of anxiety serves to enhance learning, perhaps by 
providing a Motivating force for attending to the task. High levels of anxiety, 
however, tend toJinterf erei with performance on complex tasks or tasks which involve 
use of a new skill (17, id, 98). Anxiety tends to reduce the range hf cues a child 
can attend to. , Thus7"anxj.ety may impair performance on tasks which require at- 
tending' to more than one ^thing, although it may be helpful in screening out 'dis- 

tracting elements (34, 53, 94). 

. f , ' 

Children characteriied by ^generally high level of anxiety seem to be more 
concerned with avoiding Li'lure and criticism than with achieving success. .'Such 
children are upset by mailing mistakes, and may become even more. anxious in situ- 
ations where they are uniure of what to do. Such children may be afraid to venture 
opinion, for example, for fear that it might be wrong (53, 94). One study demon- 
strated tJxat highly anxidus children had trouble learning^ to read when. the "whole 
word'' method was used. With this method, children must frequently, guess, and often 
their guesses are incorrtjct. Anxious children did better iising tlie phonics method. 



where small, systematica 



they^ bave failed (35, 36 
labeled as ''failures*' ma 



ly arranged steps minimized errors (48). | Ch^dren may ; 



become particularly anxious in situations where they iiave beei^ made to feel tha^ 

45, 49, 61, 97). Children whose errors are consistently 
develop an anxious preoccupation with what they are/ doing 
W5C3^ng, rather than cone e|it rating on what they are doing right. ^ 
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Children tend^to become more anxious in situations where an obse^^ver xr. present, 
where/ evaluation and the testing aspects of a situation* are stressed, where speed- of 
p^ir^nnance is emphasised or time limits are imposed, ' and where: directions are un- 
c^4ar (17, 19, 22, 24, 25,53, 123).. If' a child is low in anxiety to begin with, 
iuch situations may increase anxiety to an optimal' level and facilitate performance-^ 
/■ If a Chi Id .-is? high in anxiety to begin with, such situations may increase anxiety 
^ to a point where cit- interferes with the child' stability, to perform the task or. learn 
something new. For example, children who kreJ^exallyJiighlX- anxious may show ' 
■ ,r8petitive, restrictive problem-solving strategies in situations which stress- eA^alu- 
ation (53)/ 



reachers can 



■ji 

n ^reduce phi 



Idren's anxiety by heilping them set realistic goals for- 
pcrfomance, by d'^i^^^.ing evaluation, and by giving clear, precise instructions. 
Children often become less anxious in structured situations where they know. exactly 
what to expect (26, 27, 53). . ^ 

/ ^Some childieji attribute success to luo/c, others attribute, success to their own . 
efforis^-Childrin who believe^that they are responsible forjtheir/own successes 
and failures are :said to have an. internal locus of control. ^Children who' believe- ; 
that' success and failure are determined? by chance or by the teacher's whim are 



saik to have an external lo,,u5 of contipi. 

I Beliefs, in locus Of control are established in early childhood, and may have a | 
-gre^t influence on children+^rperformance in school (31). In fact, a large-scale 
Rational,, study of factors influencing academic achievement 'found that locus of , 
control was the best-T)red1xfor~of'^nonwhite3's achievement scores, arid, the second • . 
best predictor for White students (23)1 Children measured as having an internal ' 
locus of control have been found, to spend more time doing homework, show more 
persistence on complex l^ii^r^asks, receive higher grades, and do better on ^ 
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general achievement tests than children who have an external locus of control (31, 72, 
75), In a few studies, however, no relationship has been found between locus control 
measures and achievement (58, 76) . 

Children may not have consistent beliefs about the locus of control of both ^ 
their successes and failures. Some children, for instance, tak^ responsibility for 
their successes but not failures, while others feel that failures .are th^ir fault 
while success is determined by luck* Children* s beliefs about Jocus of control may 
have the greatest ^effect in situatioiis where it Is clear that the child's activity . 
c an result in positive or negative outcomes. Children who believe they are respoilr^ 
sible for theii^ own success will work harder if they are told a good performance 
^ will result in reward. Children who feel they can control negative outcomes will 
work harder to avoid failure (85) ♦ 

Children measured as having^ an internal locus of control often have parents who 
^ are warm, supportive, permissive, flexible, approving, consistent in discipline, and 
v;Tio expect aarly independence behaviors. Children with an external Jo.cus of control 
often have parents who are rejecting, punitive, dominating, and critical (60, 32). 
Jn particular, it is believed that tfie development of an internal locus of control \ 
is fostered by a predictable environment which provides positive feedback contingent.^ 
^ on the child's actions. Criticizing or puiiishing the child may lead to an external 
\ locus of control. Negative approaches discourage the child from taking responsibil- 

\ity for failure (60). ^ 

'\ 

^ \ Some, children expect to succeed.— Children who predict that they will do well, 
either in ^school or on an experimental task, generally do better than children who 
predict that they won't do so well. Children seem to make fairly accurate estiiuates 
not only of their own ability, but also of how hard they are willing to try. Some 
research indicates that factors other than general motivation and ability may distort 
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the accuracy df ^hese .estimates. Girls from ages 7 through 12 consistently tend to 
underestimate their abilities and their predictions of success, while'boys consis- 
tently overestimate thew. There is some evidence that the predictions are not merely 
reflectionsof differential cultural demands to appear modest or self-assured. Per- 
haps girls are really more likely to feel incompetent than boys (28). 

Exp^i'ences with success and positive feedback tend to raise a child's expec- 
tar.ty of" success, vfhile negative feedback tends to lower it.\ IVhen children's . 
attention is focused on what thoy can accomplish, rather than on their mistakes, they 
may- be more likely to believe that their efforts will be effective. Consequently, 
they may be more willing to try harder (26, 28). ^ 

Studies with eighth graders indicate that when children are grouped by ability 
in school, their expectation for success is related to the relative standing of 
theit pa:?ticulal- group, and not to their individual standing within the group. 
Children in the '»slow" group tend to have low. expectations for success, even though 
they may be the most advanced students withia that group (28). Evidence is lacking 
for younger children. However, the fact that children begin judging their own 
performance in comparison to others by age 7 (117) indicates that even at young ages, 

t 

grouping children by ability may have broad motivational effects. 

some children are more willing to wait ar4 work for delayed rewards.— Delay of 
gratification is a form of self-control believed to be an important factor in aca- 
demic success . Children who can put off the immediate pleasure of fooling around 
in order to work on a difficult problem for the delayed joy of mastering it will 
function better ^n school. Even preschoolers can wait and work for delayed rewards, 
and can choose a larger reward later over a smaller reward now. They are more likely 
to wait for a reward if they expect that the reward will actually materialize, and 
■ if they are confident they can perform the task necessary to get the reward. Chil- 
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dren are. more" likely to persist on a'task that involves a delayed gratification if • 
they have been consistently reinfpjced in the past for waiting and planning, and if 
the adults in their environment have consistently kept their promises. Children will 
alsp be more likely to delay gratification if they are exposed to models who demon- 
strate this behavior (6, .80, 81). * / ' " . 

Tekchers who- give, clear instructions and consistently foUpW through on clear 
contingency statements are more likely to gain cooperation in unpopular tasks sucji ^ ; 
as cloaking up. Statements such as "As soon as. you pibk up these five blbcks, we - , 
can-'have snack" will be more effective than "Let's all -help clean up for snack." 
"Hearing the former statement, children know exactly what to do before receiving snack 
They understand that the task has a limit and that they are competent to perform itf. 
If the teacher has consistently followed through in the<*past, childrenVill also 
' expect th?it snack will be forthcoming as soon as the task, is completed., 

Children seek appxoval and assistance in different t^rays, —Teachers often, 
evaluate children as dependent or independent, but the definitions of these terms , 
are unclear, in a broad sense, all behavibr can be considered dependent. Qvildren's 
behavior is dependent on. other people, on the environment, or on past experience. 
Likewise, all behavior may be considered independent. Children always initiate at 
least some portion of their behavior on their own. For example, children who ask • 
for help may be considered dependent because they are not solving a problem by them- 
selves. However i -seeking out a competent person for advice or aid may be an inde- 
pendent ' method of solving a difficult problem. In fact,' some psychologists believe 
that developing the ability to ask appropriately for assistance is an important step , 
toward achieving indepefident competence (51, 88, 120). 

Since the concepts .of dependence and independence are so vague, it may be more 
useful to speak of specific types of behavior appropriate for children of different 
ages. It seems, for instance, that some children try to stay near adults more than. 
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other children. Some children also seek more attention, approval, and assistance 
than other children. Usually, children 2 or 3 years of age seek more attention from 
adults than from peers. As children reach the age of 4 or 5, they begin to seek 
' attention more frequently from peers (67). 

Children tend to seek more social responses from other people if they are under 
stress or if they have been isolated from other people for a short time. The 
behaviors children use to gain attention, however, are behaviors which have proved 
sucpessful in the past. If children have' received attention for such inappropriate 
beiaviors as whining or seeking help for tasks which could be accomplished alone, 
they will continue to use such behaviors as attention-getters. Teachers can help 
children l^am appropriate attention-getting methods by suggesting new behaviors and 
by giving attention only when appropriate behaviors are performed. For example, 
a teacher can say, "IVhen you ask me in a clear voice, I wjill help you." "You can 
^ . -xinsip your own coat. Just hold the zipper here and pull down. Good for you, you 
did it by yourself!" (67, 89). 

t<hat Environmental Conditions Influence Children's Motivation and Performance? 

Teachers' expectations may not have an overwhelming effect on children' s 

jDerformance.— In 1966, Rosenthal and Jacobsen reported a study in which elementary 

school teathers were given false information on the IQ scores of children in their 
classrooms. By the end of the year^IQ^s cores increased for children wHom teachers 
expected to be hright, while IQ scores decreased for children whom teachers believed 
to have less ability.. The authors inferred that teachers* expectations were a major 
factor in determining children's academic performance (91, 92). Since that time 
many psychologists' have criticized the Rosenthal study. They have noted, for 
example, that some of the scores reported for individual children could not possibly 

' \ 
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occur on the test used, and tlUt *the effoct. occurred in only a few classrooms with 
younger children for whom the test was inappropriate .(104 115) ♦ Other psychologists . 
who attempted to replicate the 
same results (20, 33, 42, 43), 



findings ill different schools were unable to find tfte 



, Evidence now indicates that there j.s no automatic Pygmaliqn-in-the-classroom 



effect. .It has been found, hojwever, that if teachers rank the children in their class- 

rooms baspd on their own knowledge of each child's' past perfoiinance, their predictions 

of hew well the children will do are usually borne, out (33) • 

Teachers may behave differently toward children they expect to do very well and 

children they expect to do poorly. Such differential behavior may reinforce dif- 

.1 \ ' ^ /' 

ferences in children's motivation and ability which already exist. In one study it 

' ' ^ ' // 

was found that teachers responded more positively to children they themselves haVe 

<? rated as likely to perform well in school,. Teachers were more likely to praise such 

children for correct answers, less likely to criticize them for wrong answers, more, 

likely to respond to their wrong answers with a restatement of the problem, and more 

likely to give feedback after each answer, (15) . Teachers sliould make every effort to 

distribute their support fairly among all children. 

. Different types of rexnfoTcement affect children's motivation and* pe^rfornlknbe. — 

Motivation, and reinforcement are complex issues about which psychologists are still 

debating. The debate currently centers around the issue of intrinsic and extrinsic 

reinforcement and their^effects on childt^en's behavior and learning. " 

Children will often engage- in activities for the sheer joy of performing them, 

especially if the activity provides a moderate challenge to the child's abilities. 

Children will also improve their performance or perfect a skill if the activity itself 

* .' » ' ^ 

provides immediate feedback. Tasks which are inherently interesting and which contain 

\ ^ ■ !' 

built-in feedback are said to provide intrinsic reinforcemdnt (56) , ' . 

. ; , \ . ■ ... 
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Reinfotcement which is not inherent, in an activityi, is called extrinsic reinforce 



mentt Extrinsic reinforcement can also motivate chiicilren to perform activities 



can provide leedback which facilitates improved perfpr^nance., S'ocial approval or 

this category. 

A gr^at deal of evidence indicates that positivej comments from an adult can 

' ** * ^ if ' . ^ 

influence chi-ldreh' to spend more time doing a task (li 14, 21, 57, 101). The effect 

' * I It I I * . 

may* be even more pronounced if -teachers comment on an; activity intermittently,, rather 

--than every time it is performed. Under.these conditiliB, children will* be likely to 

coTitinue in an activity during^ fairly long periods of ftime without any encouragement 

at all (13, 36). ' ' ^ ' 

/ i' 



and 



criticism. and tangible rewards or punishments fall into^ 



Tangible rewards, such as money, candy, snack, or prizes have also been success- 
ful motivators 'for children (87, 89). Under some conditions, however, if children 

believe they are performing a task for the purpose/of giining some material reward, 

* ^J^' ' • ' / ! ' i ♦ 

their intrinsic interest in the task may be reduced, I|n one study, preschoolers who 

had demonstrated an avid interest in drawing with colored felt pens were promised a 



special certificate if they v^ould draw a, picture for a 
worked hard for their revtard, but later showed /a lack 



visiting adult. , ^The ch^dren 
£ interest in the same pens 



they had previously enjoyed. Children t^ho drew a picture for an adult without the . ^ 

• ^ ' \\ ' ^ '\ 

promise of a reward maintained their intrinsic interest in the pens,, even though they 

' ' * /I ' ' . • - 

received the same reward as a surprise (64-). / | 

In this study, the reward per se did not affect/ the children's intrinsic moti- 
vation. The reduction in motivation was produced by t'he process of contracting to 
perform an activity in order to receive the reward/ The children's intrinsic 
motivation to use pens in this study was already at Ligh level. Contracts and 
contingencies can be an effective means of encouryaging children t^ engage in an 
activity in which they are riot already* interested, ox an activity which may only 



elicit a high degree of intrinsic motivation after a.niinimum amo-mt of skill has 
been acquired. Teachers should beware, however, of setting up unnecessary cfontm- 
gencies and reward systems^ for children who are already motivated to perform 'academic 
activities. * .t 

Teachers are interested not only^in motivating children to perform activities 
Wliich will lead to learning, but also in helping children to improve their perfor- 
mance. .Improvement involves feedback. The method a teacher uses to monitor « 
learning shbuld include precise information abput which of the child •s efforts are 
headed in the right direction and viiich are not useful. Studies In which young 
children choose^ between two responses, one right and one^ wrong, demonstrate that 
the fastest" learning occurs When an adult tells the child which ^i^esponse was right 
and which was wrong. Providing a tangible reward following correct responses 
generally is not as effective as giving clear information. Some researcher^ believe 
that tangible rewards not only provide incomplete feedback but also distract childrer 
from the learning task (77, 107, 108, 109, 110). 

IVhat Can teachers Do To Enhance Children's Performance And interest In School 
Activities? > ' ^ tsm 

" ' Psychol^ists have discovered no clear-cut solutions to the problems of moti- 
vation and achievement in school. Children arrive in the classroom with different 
expectations, beliefs, standards, , anxieties and abilities. .All these factors 
interact in different ways with particular classrgom situations and learning tasks. 

Creative teachers, however, can experiment with different methods of reducing 
children's anxiety, capitalizing on their intrinsic interests, and providing non- , 
threatening feedback. Teachers can also structure" situations in which children take 
increasing responsibility for planning and evaluating their own efforts, so that 
they -will develop the confidence to persist in new and challenging learning activ- 
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One conflict seems to be inhe'rent in the research findings* Child^ become- 
mor,e achievement oriented in situations where their performance is directed towafd 
specified goals and evaluated by specific standards**^ Such situations, ho'Wever, may 
undermine children's intrinsic interest in activities and may increase their anxiety 
to the point wh^re they can no longer learn effectively, the teacher is left with - . 
the problem of setting, high standards and providing both positive and negative 
, feedback wjjhout increasing anxiety and turning learning experiences into distaste- 
ful work; - . ^ ^ 

A possible solution is' to emphasize the process of learning rather than. the < 
end product. Children can be* praised for trying hard, for persisting in difficult 
tasks; and for experimenting with new strategies. Teachei:s can emphasize the 
^ feedback, aspect of mistakes, rather than the evaluative aspect. One first grade 

.teacfter found that children were so worried about- making mistakes that they refused 
■ , to. venture an opinion in class.* She told the children that "everydne makes mistakes 
that's how we learn," and encouraged children to try again when they made an 
error. . This teacher also demonstrated a constructive attitude towards errors by 
making mistal:es herself ^ in front of the class, saying, "I guess I made a mistake. 
Maybe there^s another way to do it.*' Modeling and a?.lowing mistakes to occur in a 
sxipportive atmosphere may help reduce children's anxiety about evaluation (3). 

Teachers can provide a predictable and supportive environment which children 
'can influence as a result of their own efforts. Teachers can consistently give 
feedback contingent upon the ^child's, behavior. They can also follow througK on all 
promises, eyen if the child seems to forget the promise. Negative feedback might 
include some positive comments concerning the general correctness of the approach. 
A ijegative coirtnent may be softened merely by acknowl^^lging that the child is trying 
' hard to solve a difficult problem. Children might be encouraged to correct their 
own papers, thus reducing the evaluative aspects of feedback. Such an environment 
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may help children learn to be less anxious, to take responsibility for their own 

' » *• 

successes • and. failures, and to delay gratification (10, 80, 60)* 

Children* can be encouraged to plan the structure of their day, or to plan the 
teps they will follow to complete a particular task. Planning may make the child-r 
'ren aware of their, own responsibility for cainrying out an.activity. As children' 
-break down a complex .task inta discrete steps with the assistance of the^teacher, 
'their confidence in their ability to complete the task- may increase* As they 
successfully perform, each step, their expectation .of success on succeeding steps 
^•sVould. increase (28, 80). Children who have choice? in fheir- daily activities may 
be more likely to choose tasks which provide them with intrinsic reinforcement. 

Points to Remember . \ 

!• Evaluating children's academic performance according to high standards may make 

them more achievement-oriented but it may also increase their leyel of anxiety. 
2. While moderate levels of • anxiety may" enhance learning,, excessive anxiety may. 

interfere with children's performance oii complex task's or tasks which involve 

the use of a new skill. - 
. 3. Children's anxiety increase;? in situation where an observer is present, where 

evaluation and ^testing arellstressed, where speed of perforraancb is emphasized, 

and where directions are unclear. * 
,4. .If children believe they are responsible for their own successes and failures 

and believe they can succeed on a particular task, they may try, harder and do 

better. . . . 

5. Success experiences in a predictable eavironi^nt may help children develop an 
\ internal locus of control and a higher expectation of success. 
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Children' may be-more willing delay gratification if .they -have been 
reinforced in the past for waiting and planning,- if they are e:q)osed to- 
•modeis who also delay gratification, and if the adults, th^. know usually , •'■ •■ 

[ , . ■ - . • * • k" ' ' ■ * •' 

keep their -promises . , , • " . ^ 

Teachers may tend to be more supportive to childi'en they expect to do well, 
but teachers' expectations probably dc^not have the overwhelming effect on 
scHoql<performahce 'indicated iri the original Rosenthal experiment, often 
referred to as the Pygmalion- in- the- classroom effect. 

Providing positive comments or' tangible rewards can be ^n effective way qf , 
eiicour aging children to try an activity which ini^ially'provides little 
.intrinsifc- motivation. However, contracting to perform a task, for an external 
rewatd may reduce children's intrinsic interest in the task if that interest ^ 
is already at a high level. . • 
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. * , ' Chapter 7 

• . Peer T.nteractiori 
• ' Digest of Recownnendations 
Suggested" Teaching Techniques \ Rationale 



Selected Reference 



To increase complex socia l 
intfef actions:. 

. / ' ■ ■ . 

1. i Create dramatic situa- 
t^ons and roles for • 
children to play. 



2.. Provide equipment which 
can- be used by several . . 
children at a time. 

j!3. Reinforce ^children who 
are playing well to- 
gether by providing addi- 
, tional equipment or by 
* offering a smile or brief 
coiTiment. 

4. Suggest ways for an iso- 
late child to interact 
with a group/ and attend 
. to that child only. when 
. the child approaches other 
diildren. 



In^ preschool situations, more Chairlesworth and 
coniplex interactions take place Hartup, 4967J. Shure, 
during dramatic play than during 1963;^ Thomsoni 1972. 
other types of activities. • 



Children are more likely to 
interact when they are engaged 
in* a common activity. 

Teacher attention to group plijy 
tends to facilitate and prolong 
the interaction. 



Quilitch and Risley,- 
,1973; Thomson, 1972. 

Han^is, Itfolf , and 
Baer, 1967. - ^ 



Suggestions, cues, and contin- 
gent reinforcement can be used 
effectiirely to increase a v 
child's social interactions. 



Allen, Ha>^t, Buell/ 
Harris, and Wolf, 
1964"} Buell, Stod- 
dard, Hax and 
Baer, 1968; Hart, 
Reynolds, Baer, Braw- 
ley, and Harris, 1968" 
Keogh, Miller, and 
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Selected References 



LeBlanc, 1973; Mil- 
ler, Holmbei^, and 
LeBlanc, 1971; ' „ 
Pinkston, Reese., 
LeBlanc, and Baer, 
1973. 



Irfclude less popular 
children in special 
group activities^ or put 
them in charge of desir.;d 
resources* . , • . 



Children tend to increase 
their liking for peers who 
have shared a pleasant group 
experience and peers who 
have ^ven them reinforce- 
ment « 




Blaii and Raffer.ty, 
»1970; Heber and' 
Hei3er, 1957; Kferby 
and Tpler, 1970; 
Lott and Lott, 1960. 
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« Peer Interactions. ' * 

•■■•». ^ 

■■ * ' ♦ ' ^- ■ \ 

ffiy:^Ar8 inte/actions Among Children Important? . ^ '--^ \ 

Mthough children^can learn a great 'deal from adults,. their interactions with . \ 
each. other provide diff ererit and equally valuable opportunities for learning . Chil- 
dren learn skills by observing each other, and they »comnunicate information to one 
another.. In addition, the egalitarian ^nature .of peer interactions provides a unique 
forum' for the development of cognitive skills. Children relate to peers of ^similar . 
.Status and ability differently than thejr relate to adults^ who assume a higher status" 
due to thfeir. greater size, power, •andrcotapetence. Cognitive psychologist Piaget 
•has suggested that one of the cognitive limitations young children, must overcome is- 
. their egocentrisiT!, or" relative inability to consider sifiiailLions from different points 
of view.. Piaget further suggests that the conflicts which arise when equally egp- 
centric, children interact 'may provoke children into considering each o;ther's perspec-- 
tiVbs. Social interaction with peers may provide a crucial arena for .break- ng down 

♦ , ■ : *" 

egocentric thought (45> 46> 49). . • . * f •* :* 

Experience interacting, with peers, i^ also important for %veloping necessary 
"socia*"' skills. In our society is has become increasingly important. for. people to 
learn to get along with one^ another. The skills necessary for successful inter- 
.personal ftlat ions can 'be learned in early childhood. * 



ViTiat Characterizes Children's Groups? 

The number and duration of children's social interactions increase with ige - 
(50).^ Even 3-year-olds, however, will spontaneously play together and engage iftv 
complicated verbal comimnications. In one study of commuuication patterns among ;r 
pairs of preschoolers, 6Z pefc^ of ijie utterances made by children received a 

' ■ ' ' 901.22" " " 



verbal response from another child, while an additional 23 percent attracted the 
listcuer's* attention ^42). Preschoolers in another study were already learning to 

use'styliaed conversational routines to engage leach other in prolonged interactions, 

• / . ' . 

A sample conversation \fent like this): "Do you know what?" "Vftiat?" "You're a nutl" 

'in this, ^example, one child stammoned.thfe other and the other answered.. The initiator 

obiigated by tlje routine .to-proyide a reason for the summons, 'playfully turned the _1 

interaction into a joke. Children's conversations begin to take on the stylistic 

' . . ' 

chc\racteris3tacs of adult conversations at a 'very early age (16). 

Mos.t investigations bf how children fckm complex social groups have dealt, with 

older children and adolescents. However, it has been shown that even preschoolers 

^spontaneously form .structured groups which s]\^re sinqple norras. Norms in groups of 
yoyng^ children may include sanctions governing social intepraction and interests held 
,in common. Tes^chers are faailiar wi>:h the; "we- theyl'^ statements made by children, 

• sucK'^5 "We don»t like playing ball', right? We like-td-play cowboysl" (14, 23). 

— In-additionTnchildren ITee^ hierarchical dominance orders within 

jtheir groiqjs, including leaders, follo)fers,^ and outcasts: Unfortunately, little is 

knoiyn about .the- prepenses governing hierarchy formation (23)\ • ^ • ' 

'% . ' ^ * ^ * . 

* Ehviroi:jne^ntal situations, have a strong influence on the level of 'coinplexity of 

childwn^s socia^l interactions. Among preschoolers, complex social interactions 

axe ftiost likely tcx&^ccur during dramatic play and in the housekeeping corner, while 

siAgie child f>lfy and piarallel play »-(where children perform^ similar activities near 

each other witho\*t cobperating ia a single activity) are most likely to occur in 

game, art and book, ayeas (10,. 52).. . One stuSy demonstrated that, providing social 

to>r?--such as cards?^ checkers, and * group gaii«---^o 7-year-olds encourages more complex 

social' interaction than providing toys for individual work, such as gyroscopes, 

crdyons,' puzzles, and p Iky dough (48).' IVhen teachers attend to group play and 



enccavsge it by providing positive cbimnents> hew suggestions., and extra equipnsr^t, 
the number of complex interactions is likely to increase (19) * . ' • 

Khlch Children Are Well-Liked By Peers? 

• • " 

Some children are always welcome among groups of peers playing together, while 

„others„seem to be ^outcasts. Popular children are generally friendly and outgoing, 
and seem to be sensitive to the needs" of others. Of course, while friendliness may 
help a' child become accepted by other children, peer acceptance may also inspire 
friendly sociability. Children seem to prefer peers of the same sex. From about 
age 3 on,, boys play mainl/ with boys and girls play with girls (23) . , ; 

Observations of preschool children indicate reciprocity in peer interactions. 
The numbei; pf positive social initiatives made by a child is related to the number 
of positive initiatives received by that child. The reinforcement principle applies 
here. Children. who ar? positively reinforcing for peers will be approached more 
frequently. Positive reinforcement froiji these friendly approaches then encourages 
increased friendly behavior (10, 25, 32, 36, 40). 

Children who^ spend a great deal of time interacting with adults tend to be less 
popular with their peers. As children grow older they tend to spend more time wi'ch 
peers and less time with adults. However, emotional dependence upon adults may 
interfere with this developmental shift (34, 35, 37, 41). ^I^r one thing, a child 
who spends- a great deal of time with adults simply has less time to spend in peer, 
interaction, 'inexperienced teachers often tend to spend time interacting with a 
single child. While this may be reinforcing for teachers, they should consider 
whether the child's time might be better spent learning to associate with peers. . 

Situational\factors can influence children's social standing. In one study, 
first graders were given tasks to perform either by working together or by sitting 

t 
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near each other while working independently. Merely being near otKfer->iMldren had 
no effect on social preference. On the other hand, cdoperative interaction, p^fticu- 
larly with peers of the opposite sex, increased the children's liking for each 
other (26) • . 

Other evidence indicates that social attractiveness increases when children 
sae rewards given to peers and when they themselves enjoy a pleasant experience in 
the presence of other children. Groups that work toward a common goal and succ>^ed 
tend to increase their liking for other members of the group (27) . Children who 
play a game together and all win prizes tend to increase their liking for each other 

(8, 33), : • 

How Do Children Influence Each Other's Behavior? 

Among the many sources of influence in a child's environment, the peer ^oup 
is one of the most potent. Children feel pressured to conform to peer group norms, 
they imitate the behavior of other children, and they change their own behavior as 
a result of positive and negative reinforcement provided by peers. 

As Children grow older, they^are n??rc-iitely to conform to group norms. 
Studies of compliance to group norms are generally designed to investigate the 
extent to Wiich a child will agree to a false norm expressed by a peer group. In 
a. typical study, children are asked to select which one of several lines matches a ; 

9 

Standard line of a given length. The group has been coached to choose an obviously 
inappropriate line, and the unsuspecting target child is asked for an opinion. In 
such situations, preschoolers do not conform to the group oninion to any great 
extent. By age 7, children begin to show a great deal of conformity. They will go 
along with what the group says no matter lAat their private beliefs may be. Towards 
adolescence, surprisingly enough, compliance tends to diminish. If a general 
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conclusion- can be dravm from such studies , it would be that the elenentaiy school 
years ^constitute a period of great respdnsiveness to normative infl|jence from peers 

(7, 23i 29, 38). . . - 

akldren provide behaHor mcsdels for each other, — Many studies have demon- 
^strated that almost any type of bdiavior exhibited by one child may be imitated by 
an obserVii^peer. .Children imitate both aggressive and sharing behavior (24,-28). 
Children set standard for-^theraselves similar to the standiScds set by children they 



have observed (5). Children. who are afrM.d 6£ dogs become less afraid if they see 

several .<iildren having fun with dogs. InitiaUy^^earftjl children may even begin 

\ ' ■ ■ ' 

to enjoy playing with dogs under these c:onditions (4,6). 

Childien' a behavioral changes as a result of peer reinforcement . — Observations 
of children (Playing in a preschool setting indicate that a great deal jof children's 
interpereonad heavier can be classified as reinforcing to peers. Ghildren tend to 
deliver more positive reinforcement to peers of the same sex than to peers of the 
opposite sex. Older children tend to deliver more positive reinforcement than 
younger children; Those children who give the most positive reinforcement to other 
children ten^ to scatter their reinforcements to a larger number of diildren. They 
also tend to receive more reinforcement in return. The behaviors labellejdt 'posi- 
tive reinforcement" in these studies include giving positive attention by prais-- 
ing, helping, smiling, or conversing; giving/affcction and persosiai- acceptance, 
both Physical and verbal; submitting to other children by sharing, accepting their 
ideas, conpromisinjg, or complying with" a request; and giving tokens sudi as toys 

or food (10, 13). ' 

A great deal d£ evidtjiice indicates that attention from peers has a strong 
influence on children's classroom behavior. In several studies, children have been 
coached to igiiore certain behaviors of a particular child and to attend to certain 
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other -behaviors. Generally, those behaviors which received peer attention increased, 
while ign^^d behaviors decreased. In one 'study, a preschool boy became less aggres- 
sive when peers were instructed to walk away from hia whenever he behaved aggres- 
sively. Another boy^s rate of cooperative. play increased when peers were instructed 
to attend to him whenever he was playing' cooperatively (56). In one sixth grade 
classroom, when children were trained to stop paying attention to one child's disrup- 
tive behavior, the child's disruptive behavior decreased (53) . 

Teachers can influence in subtle ways the contingencies peers set for each 
other, liheri teachers ignore inappropriate behavioM, and give positive attention to 
cooperative friendly behavior, children often imitate the teacher's example. They 
often stop res^'^nding positively to negative behaviors and begin to complinfent each 
other's constructiva actions (SI). 

How Can Teachers- Influence Peer Interaction ? 

it • • ' ' , 

Some teachers may feel that:they have no business interfering in a child's 

social relationships. Children should be free to choose whom they want to play with 
and how they Wknt to play. It *is true that not all children want or need to bo 
popular or to have a large circle of friends. School, however, provides an oppor- 
tunity for learning social as well as cognitive skills. The social sk'iUs learned 
in school, particulayly at a young age, may well persist into adulthood. Children 
will learn from their social interactions, whether a teacher intervenes or not. 
However, some children may learn maladaptive patterns of social interaction, either 
because they lack social skills or because they receive reinforcement for negative 
behaviors. "Bad social habits" may interfere with later learning of more acceptable 
social behaviors. A child who lacks social skill is not "free". Perhaps that child 
would like to join a group activity, but has no idea of how to go about it. Once 



a child has mastered the skills of interacting with other children, that child is 
then free to choose when and with whom to interact. i, 

* Teachers can structure situations and provide materials which .encouragre social 
Interaction.-— Teachers can create dramatic roles for children. For example, a 
teacher might suggest setting up a store with customers, storekeepers, and delivery 
people. Dramatic play situations tend to foster complex social interaction (10,^^52) 
Teachers. can also extend play already in progress. Suppose.. Ann is building with 
blocks, and John is driving a truck nearby. A teacher might suggest that John 
"deliver" some blocks to Ann,' or that Ann build a garage for John^s trtick. 

Equipment which can be used by several -.children at the same time provides a. 
setting for social interaction (48) . , Horizontal tire swings allow several children 
to swing together. Ordinary swings can be set up side by side so that children jcan 
converse while swinging. Group games and cooperative tasks on which children work 
together toward a common goal ali;o foster social interaction. 

Teachers can reinforce social iziteraction.'-'h teacher who notices when children 
are playing togeth^ can prolong the interaction by bringing in additional equipment 
or offering a brief comment (19) . At such times teachers should avoid prolonged 
conversations with individual children which might disrupt the interaction of the 
group. Tne teacher should facilitate what is happening between the children, and 
not vie with peers fcfr the attention of a particular child. 

For soiiie children, learning to play with others does not come easily. Every 
classroom has, its isolates— children who play by themselves and are ignored by 
other children. Teachers often feel sorry, for such children and give them a great 
deal of attention and support,, attempting, to foake them feei more ••confident." 
Such attention can have a detrimental effect, however. Time spent interacting with 
the teacher alone is time that cannot be spent learning to interact with peers: 



Teachers' can effectively help the. isolate acquire the social skills to gain peer- 
acceptance by suggesting ways^for such a child to become involved with others and 
by giving Sttentiofl contingent upon the child's .engaging in some social interaction 

(2, 9, 20, 30, 47). = " 

A particularly successful technique for increasing social play in preschoolers 
is for the teacher to move away from the isolate chil,d after suggesting a possible , 
source of interaction, returning to give the "child attention only when^ the-^:hild 
begins to follow the suggestion. This technique was found to be' more- effective than 
standing by the isolate and continuing . to suggest possible interactions until the 
diild approached other children (3'9).-. A teacher might say, for example, "Tom (the 
isolate), you could deliver this mail to the children in the playhouse." The 
„t.eacher-would-then-tum-awayv-If^Tom raoved"toward the "playhouse and attempted to 
deliver maf 1, the teacher could return to Tom aiiJ the group, supporting Tom with a 
conment such as "Tom has brought some mail for your house/' 

Teachers can increase the isolate's status in the grpup.—One effective means 
of raising a. child^s group standing is to put .that child in charge of desired 
resources. A teacher might say, "Donna, Alice (the isolate) has some cars for your 
garage." In accepting the cars. Donna iaust accept' Alice as well. 

One preschool isolate was given a bag of candy to dispense to other chil^rep 
every day for several days. He was to ask children which candy they wanted, and 
then find it for them. Observations indicated that the boy began generally to 
engage in more cooperative play following dispensation of the can(fy. The candy had 
provided him with a reason to approach other children and gain practice in making 
social initiatives. In addition, being in charge of a powerful reinforcer enhanced 
the boy's status in the group^ The procedure took very little of the teacher's 
time (31). 



. Siiice children tend to. increase their liking for group members who have shared 
- - ' (' ' , - ' 

-in a pleasant experi^ence (8, 27, 33), a teacher might include less popular, children. 

in a special group activity. A teacher might say, for example, "David, (the 

isolate), you can' choose two friertds to come and help us make cookies," (or set 

the table, pass out snack, clean t;he blackboards). In addition~to providinig 

reinforcement to the group,, such procedures demonstrate that the teacher holds .the 

particular child in high esteem. 

Points to Remember 

1. Children engage in more complex social interactions when partixi|>ating in- 
dramatic play, wheft playing with social toys; &nd when interacting in groups 
which receive the attention of teachers. I 

2 Children who enjoy a pleasant experience together genera:ily incre^e their 

■ ^ ' * ' \ 

■ liking for each other. I- 

3. Children influence each other's behavior through modeling and reinforcement. 
Peer attention is a particularly powerful reinforcer in the classrpom. 

4. \,solatc children may remain isolate if teachers spend a lot of timp with t.hca 

individually. Isolate children are likely to engage in social in%action if 
■ teachers attend to them only when they approach other children. , 
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